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CRISIS HOT 


OTHING could have been better calculated to turn a 
red-hot crisis stone cold than the communiqué issued 
after the talks between British, American and Canadian 
representatives on balance of payments problems and 
the obviously limited terms of reference of the meeting of Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers which began on Wednesday. All that 
the public has been told about the meetings at which Mr. Snyder 
was present last week-end indicates that the American authorities 
are determined not to be put off the broader problems of 
and permanent international balance by any 
close immediate financial expedients open to 
the British Government. And everyone knows that there are only 
a limited number of ways in which Commonwealth conversations 
can assist a rectification of the dollar balance, so that the talks now 
going on must not be expected to provide a really radical solution. 
In fact developments during the past week have been of a rather 
unfortunate kind. The first announcement of the new dollar drain 
produced rather more excitement than was healthy. It was a dis- 
turbing reflection on the state of the public mind that a difficulty 
arising out of long-term factors, and therefore likely to break out 
at any time, should have taken so many people by surprise. But 
any good that the shock might have done was immediately undone 
by the Chancellor’s statement in Parliament, in which the element 
of reassurance was unduly prominent, and then by the guarded and 
uninformative communiqué issued before Mr. Snyder’s departure. 
\t this moment, when the Commons debate on the economic 
situation is only just beginning, there is little enough sign that 
the working population has grasped the undoubted seriousness of 
the situation and the equal certainty that, with hard work, a way 


achieving a_ stable 


discussion of the 


can be found out of it. On tne one hand, the hope persists that, 
with some new manipulation of the exchange rates, our present 
difficulties can be put off for a long time. And on the other hand, 
the inflated phrases of last Sunday’s communiqué have produced 
the equally unfortunate impression that the difficulties are so vast 
that nothing can be done about them for many years. What is the 
sense of putting all the emphasis on “the profound and long-term 
character” of existing problems, “ deep-seated maladjustments ” the 


achievement of “one single multilateral system” and preparations 
for “fact-finding discussions” in the autumn, when most of the 
remedies required (so far as Britain is concerned) are both obvious 
and long overdue ? The fact is that something could be done 
about them tomorrow, by the abolition of the mass of restrictive 
practices (far greater than the general public realises) which limit 


AND COLD 


the output of workers and employers alike and by abandoning the 
attempt (in which the Government takes the lead) to get a quart 
of social services out of a pint pot of production. These changes 
would not solve the dollar problem overnight. But they would at 
least ensure some degree of stability so that every slight stirring of 
the American economy need not act on the British economy like 
a minor earthquake. 


Trying it on in Berlin 

Ever since the Russians decided that their blockade of Berlin 
was doing them more harm than good they have been trying 
various tricks all aimed at combining the minimum concessions to 
the Western Powers with the maximum advantage to themselves. 
The latest device has been to re-impose the blockade on roads lead- 
ing from West Germany to Berlin, deny that they are doing it, and 
hope that the other occupying Powers will be fools enough to 
refrain from re-imposing their counter-blockade. Behaviour of this 
kind can best be dealt with by determination healthily seasoned with 
It was agreed in New York and confirmed in Paris that 
the traffic restrictions would be lifted on May 12th. Yet at no 
time have the Russians kept their side of the bargain. One tortuous 
device after another has been tried so that they might maintain 
their wearisome pretence that communications with Berlin were their 
affair alone and at the same time get every possible advantage from 
the lifting of the counter-blockade. By the beginning of this week 
all roads had been closed except the Autobahn from Helmstedt 
and traffic on that single route had been reduced to a mere trickle, 
preference being given to those lorries which were carrying goods for 
the Russian zone. The object was clear enough. The new inflow 
of goods had produced a degree of prosperity in west Berlin which 
was more than the Russians could willingly stomach. All further 
inflow was to be regulated so that trade between east and west 
could be maintained at the level at which it eased the 
shortages in the Russian zone while not marking too plainly the 
contrast with relative plenty in the west. It is a contempuble aim 
And it is bound to fail. The arrival of a large American convoy at 
Helmstedt seems to have persuaded the Russian officials on the spot 
to become, quite suddenly, a little more co-operative. But if they 
revert to obstruction then the obvious answer is to re-introduce the 
counter-blockade, and bring it home to the Soviet authorities that if 
they want the benefits of trade with the west they must accept its 
obligations. 


contempt. 


serious 
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Slump, Recession or Disinflation ? 

As soon as it became clear that one of the causes of the latest 
British dollar difficulties was a falling off in American purchases, 
speculation over the exact United States economy 
became active. Just what importance was to be attached to an 
increase in the numbers of unemployed by 1,700,000 in the course 
of a year and a decline in industrial production by 13 per cent, 
since the peak reached last autumn? The wilder surmises were 
stilled at once. It is not a slump. None of the really alarming 
symptoms—catastrophic fall in share prices, credit stringency, bank- 
ruptcies, collapse of confidence and so on—was present. According 
to Mr. John Snyder, Secretary of the United States Treasury, it is 
not a recession either. In the sense in which Mr. Snyder used the 
word “ recession "—meaning a mild slump—he was no doubt right. 
The real point is that Mr. Snyder sees nothing unhealthy, or un- 
controllable, in the present downward movement in American busi- 
It may indeed be healthy, in that there was an inflationary 
last autumn and this element is now in 
One question remains—can the present movement 


state of the 


Ness, 
element in the position 
course of removal. 
be controlled so that it does not develop into something more serious? 
That question has been firmly answered in the mid-year economic 
report which President Truman presented to Congress on Monday. 
The President’s advisers, fortified by a most careful assessment of 
the available data and by years of close study in anticipation of just 
such a contingency as this, are confident that the existing situation 
is not serious and Government policies can prevent it from becoming 
so. America is going through a period of controlled and healthy 
adjustment right for Americans. But 
the adjustment is downwards and, such is the state of the British 
economy, a very small downward adjustment in American purchases 
is more than enough to cause grave trouble here. We certainly 
have no excuse for waiting for a storm signal from across the 
Adlantic before cutting costs and tightening up efficiency. ‘The sad 
truth is that the slightest flicker of the barometer needle from set- 
fair should be enough for us. 


which is perfectly all 


Kite-Flying in the Philippines 

What useful purpose is to be served by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s digression to the Philippines, where he has been 
holding conference with President Quirino ? They have, it is officially 
stated, discussed the formation of a Pacific Union to combat Com- 
munism and promote economic co-operation, and it is their inten- 
tion to call a preliminary conference of the interested parties at an 
early date. But who are the interested parties? They include, 
presumably, America, Australia and New Zealand, and it hardly 
seems probable that any of these will rally to a banner raised under 
such equivocal auspices; for opposition to Communism in the 
Pacific does not necessarily imply support for a Chinese leader 
whose headquarters are no longer on the Chinese mainland. Mean- 
while the situation at Shanghai continues to deteriorate—economically 
because of the Nationalist blockade, politically because the Com- 
munists are exploiting the xenophobia which is latent in almost 
all Chinese to harass and discredit the foreign community. Last 
week’s maltreatment of an American Vice-Consul, from whom a 
public apology for an imaginary offence was extracted by means 
of physical violence, was typical of their methods, which vividly 
recall those of the Japanese at Tientsin ten years ago. Prefabricated 
of this kind serve much the same purpose as the Nazi 
pogroms by distracting the attention of the public from 
economic hardships. Nothing, in fact, is less calculated to alleviate 
those hardships than the persecution of foreigners, and the Com- 
authorities are only adding to their difficulties by 
encouraging brutal acts of barbarity. 


“ incidents ” 
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munist 


Tito Turns West 

The horns of a dilemma are never a comfortable resting-place, 
emai Marshal Tito may be forgiven the lack of grace with which 
he has made his enforced switch from eastern to western economy. 
In his speech at Pola on Monday he explained that he will trade 
with the West and borrow from it, but only if no political strings 
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are attached to the credits he receives; if he no longer gives his 
support to the Greek rebels it is not to please the Americans but 
because the rebels are so mistaken and ineffective that they are no 
longer worth supporting. In other words, like the good Communist 
he claims to be, he is prepared to make a temporary arrangement 
with his political enemies, but not to lose sight of his ultimate 
political goal. And the West, rightly believing that Tito’s Com- 
munism is preferable to the Cominform brand, is prepared to 
deal with him as tactical ally malgré lui. The result of this 
marriage of convenience will probably be the signature in the 
near future of a new Anglo-Yugoslav trade agreement on a much 
larger scale than the present one, which expires in September, and 
the grant to Yugoslavia, with American backing, of a considerable 
loan from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. But Tito has, in fact, only avoided being asked to make 
political concessions to the West by making them without being 
asked. In his speech he dealt with the three points at which 
Yugoslav policy abroad meets, and conflicts with, the West. Greece 
is the most important of these, and here Tito announced the sealing 
of Yugoslavia’s southern frontier. This is the first positive gesture 
that Tito has made, though he has for a vear 
ceased to give them active encouragement, and they have all the 
At the other two points, Austria 
and Trieste, Tito himself unprepared to surrender on 
principle, but hinted at accommodation on detail. This should be 
enough to keep diplomatic relations between Yugoslavia and _ the 
West reasonably sweet while they try out their new 
horse-trading 


against the rebels 
time abused him as a renegade. 
showed 


experiment in 


Groundnuts in the Dark 


When the Minister of Food went off to East Africa to inspect the 
groundnuts scheme on the spot, there was a hope that he might 
bring back some new facts to buttress the high opinion of the 
possibilities of the scheme which he still holds. ‘There was also a 
rather fainter hope that he would produce some more information 
about the bout of dismissals and resignations among the higher 
executive staff which, earlier this year, introduced a new element of 
disturbance into the already very disturbed history of this project. 
What he actually reported to the House of Commons on Monday 
was that there had been a drought; that yields of groundnuts and 
sunflower seed from the land so far sown would be very low ; that 
clearing of the land in two of the main areas—Kongwa and Urambo— 
is proceeding ; and that in the Southern Province, on which the 
highest hopes are now centred, some 2,000 acres (which, in a project 
on this scale, is not much) are to be cleared for planting this year. 
Nothing in this is new, and—to be quite fair to everybody—none 
of the questions put to the Minister in Parliament did anything to 
expose the root of the matter. Everybody knows that the scheme 
has been unfortunate so far. Everybody should know that the faith 
of the experts in its ultimate success is still unshaken. But nobody 
knows exactly how many of the stories of gross mismanagement on 
the spot are true and how many false, how much has been put right 
and how much is still going wrong. Mr. Strachey said that the 
men and women on the spot were determined to succeed. He did 
not say how much of the strain which has been put on that deter- 
mination was avoidable. But he did say that he was willing to make 
a longer statement. When he makes it, the general public may really 
learn something about the working of the groundnuts scheme. But 
they did not learn anything on Monday. 


Trial by Ordeal 

The trial of Alger Hiss for perjury, which has provided the 
American public with the bulk of its reading material for the past 
weeks, has ended with a two to one verdict against him. Eight 
of the twelve jurors believed him guilty ; four believed him innocent. 
In the stubbornness with which they held to their convictions the 
members of the jury refiect accurately the passion which this case has 
aroused—a passion which will not only make any fair retrial an 
impossibility, but which turned the first trial Hself into @ 
Gallup-poll of opinion rather than a judicial enquiry. Alger His$ 
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has become the main symbol in the current haphazard war which 
Americans are waging against the Communists in their midst. To 
half the country he is the epitome of treason in high places, plausible, 
unsuspected and cunning ; to the other half of the country he is a 
tragic example of the havoc which can be caused by a witch-hunt, 
when no man is safe against the informer, and no reputation proof 
against suspicion. But one thing is perfectly clear, and that is that 
no new trial will bring conviction of his guilt or innocence to the 
world, which has already made up its mind on the subject according 
to its particular prejudices, and that the only way to, avoid a repetition 
of the hysteria which has grown up in the last few weeks is for the 
Administration to drop the whole business, 


A Foreign Affairs Laboratory 


The dinner at the Guildhall to commemorate the thirtieth birthday 
of Chatham House came too late for mention in the last issue of 
The Spectator, but it cannot be allowed to go completely unnoticed. 
The growth of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, from the 
day when it was conceived by a little band of mainly temporary 
officials who had worked together on international problems through 
the exacting months of the Peace Conference at Paris in 1919, has 
been remarkable. ‘Thanks to large donations from various sources, 
some of them American, Chatham House (as Mr. Lionel Curtis, to 
whom more than any man, credit for its foundation is due, urged 
that it normally should be called) has entered on a wide field of 
work such as the income from members’ subscriptions could never 
support. Apart from the publication of such standard works as 
Temperley’s History of the (1919) Peace Conference, Professor 
Toynbee’s annual Survey of International Affairs and his already 
classic Study of History and many others, the R.ILI.A. has, through 
its general and sectional meetings, its comprehensive library and 
press-cutting collection, established a literally unique position, not 
in this country but in the world, as a centre for the objective study 
of international affairs. While it studiously avoids the formulation 
or expression of any policy of its own the individual views expressed 


at its meetings inevitably find reflection, so far as their intrinsic value 
may dictate, in speeches elsewhere and in articles in many journals. 
Chatham House has been so successful that it may sometimes 


wonder a little apprehensively where its success may lead it. But 
its essential function is and always must be to marshal facts, discuss 
them freely and make them available wherever needed. As the Prime 
Minister observed at last week’s anniversary dinner, “if there were 
a Chatham House in Moscow and Warsaw, in Prague, Bucharest and 
Sofia, how much more hopeful would the world outlook be.” 


Trees and Timber 


The Forestry Commission’s latest annual report summarises their 
activities up till last Michaelmas. Its most disturbing disclosure is 
that we are still, and indeed increasingly, felling our woodlands 
faster than we are building them up. This process started some time 
before the Norman Conquest and has continued without interruption 
ever since. Having announced that they are determined to arrest 
it, the Government have virtually ensured its continuance by a very 
simple bureaucratic device. This consists of leaving felling in the 
hands of the Board of Trade, who have once more proved their 
ability to deplete our timber reserves with a high degree of pro- 
fligacy by issuing felling licences for 67 million cubic feet, mainly 
of the slow-growing hardwoods. This represents an increase of 
12 million cubic feet over last year and 20 million cubic feet over 
the year before, and is, as the Report points out, “far in excess of 
the annual growth.” There have, during the past winter, been 
signs of a dawning sense of responsibility in the allocation of felling 
licences ; but until the Forestry Commission is given a say in this 
matter and the powerful influence of the timber merchants on Board 
of Trade policy is reduced we shall go on cutting down trees very 
much faster than we can grow them. The Report makes it clear 
that the dedication scheme for private woodlands is going slowly, 
but does not mention the basic psychological reason for this, which 
is the landowner’s rooted distrust for a Government which does 
not trouble to conceal, either in its words or its deeds, its doctrinaire 
hostility to his long-term interests. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE most interesting weeks at Westminster are those in 
which pre-arranged business has to give place to business 
which circumstances impose even on Government Whips. 

This has been such a week. After questions on Monday the Prime 
Minister was seen standing at the Bar of the House, a piece of paper 
in his hand. He had to stand there for ten minutes while the Minister 
of Labour answered questions about the situation at the docks. 
Then Mr. Attlee, with his habitual dignity, advanced to the Table, 
having announced that he was the bearer of a message from the 
King. The Speaker read His Maijesty’s message informing the 
House of a proclamation of a State of Emergency, and thereby 
calling into effect the power to make regulation under the Emergency 
Powers Act, 1920. The Leader of the House moved that the 


“message be considered on Wednesday. Mr. Solley of the “ Pritties,” 


and Mr. Piratin of the Communist Party, forced a division on this 
motion. But as they had to act as Tellers in the Division, and no 
one supported them, the figures announced for the division were 
315-0. 

* * * 7 

Consequently on Wednesday the pre-arranged debates on Scottish 
matters gave place to two debates on the dock dispute. The first was 
a debate on the situation which had brought about the emergency ; 
the second was confined to the regulations submitted by the 
Government. The Prime Minister and Mr. Eden opened the first 
debate for their respective sides of the House with short and 
restrained speeches, and were followed by the leaders of the two 
liberal parties. After these speeches the emotional temperature rose 
to the level of the physical. Mr. Gallacher had a great parliamentary 
opportunity, which he appeared to recognise by his unaccustomed 
use of notes. He made great play with the activities in former 
industrial disputes of Members of the Government, and in par- 
ticular of the Foreign Secretary. But he lost the sympathy of all 
parts of the House by his tasteless misuse of quotations from the 
New Testament, which earned him a rebuke from the Speaker. He 
was followed by Mr. Quintin Hogg, who used with great effect 
quotations from the Attorney-General during the passage of the 
Trades Disputes Act 1946 on the theme of the uselessness of the 
law in industrial disputes. This brought Sir Hartley Shawcross to 
his feet, but his speech became so involved in legal minutiae as 
to fascinate lawyers and bore laymen. Two of the members for the 
dockland areas, Mr. R. J. Mellish, of Rotherhithe, and Mr. Percy 
Daines, of East Ham, deeply impressed the House by their exposures 
of the machinations of Communist emissaries—* a wicked conspiracy 
cleverly rigged up.” Expulsees from the Labour Party swelled the 
minority in the ultimate division to 4. 

* . * * 

Other business was of less import. The Report and Third 
Reading of the Finance Bill went through in an atmosphere of 
unreality. It was obvious that the Bill was out of date before it 
was law, and the Financial Secretary to the Treasury himself hinted 
at an autumn Budget. The Solicitor-General for the Government 
and Mr. Selwyn Lloyd for the Opposition were tireless in discussion 
of the ever-increasing complexities of our Revenue law. 

7 +. . * 

One interesting feature of this period of the Session is the 
number of Bills returning to the House of Commons after amend- 
ment bv the House of Lords. The vast majority of these amendments 
are detailed ones, reflecting the immense assiduity with which the 
Upper House performs its duties as a revising Chamber. Most 
of these amendments are accepted by the Government, and this 
was the case this week on both the Wireless Telegraphy and Coal 
Bills. But a debate going on well into the small hours took place on 
the one amendment to the Coal Bill which the Government urged 
the Commons to reject. Led by the indomitable Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, a small band of Opposition Members continued the last 
battle on this Bill for some hours. The amendment was, of course, 
rejected. The Government can always depend on its majority. 


J. A. BC. 
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THE DOCK STRIKE AND BEYOND 


RAVE as the immediate consequences of the London dock 
strike are, the deeper causes of a stoppage immeasurably 
disastrous to the national economy raise issues graver 

still. The strike itself is the action of men deaf to their own leaders 
and to every dictate of sanity and reason. There is nothing for 
any man in full command of his senses to strike about, and not 
one of them could give any better explanation of his decision to 
cease work than a parrot-cry about refusing to unload “ black ” 
ships. The two Canadian vessels in question are in no sense black. 
They are the type of Canadian ship which Canadian dockers in 
Canadian ports are working today without the smallest protest 
or hesitation. The Communist-led Canadian Seamen’s Union, 
(which has been repudiated by organised Labour throughout 
Canada) powerless to cause serious trouble in its own country, has 
sent emissaries here to persuade British dockers to strike first at 
Avonmouth, then on the Mersey, now at the great docks of the Port 
of London, till the Government, all attempts at reason failing, has 
been compelled to declare a state of emergency, issue regulations 
thereunder and appoint a directorate of five to work the port with 
the help of troops and any volunteers that may be available. At the 
end of the first day of the new régime the Prime Minister had to tell 
the House of Commons that there were 11,000 men at work in the 
Port of London, and 13.528 on strike. That accounts for practically 
the whole of the Port of London. With the Government’s decision 
no one can quarrel—except the Communists, who have exploited 
the whole incredibly stupid attitude of the rank and file with un- 
flagging assiduity and calamitous success. There was no other 
possibility. The nation’s life must be preserved. Food ships must 
be unloaded, if not by dockers then by soldiers. As for the sug- 
gestion, so strangely supported by the Manchester Guardian on 
Wednesday, that the two Canadian ships round which all the trouble 
centres should be unloaded by troops or volunteers, after which 
the strike would collapse immediately, that, as the Prime Minister 
pointed out, with Mr. Eden’s full approval, would mean con- 
ceding a principle which no Government could concede—that 
dockers might successfully stage an illegal strike because they had 
a dislike, for industrial or political reasons, for some particular ship, 
and get their way. That would be a simple—and fatal—solution. 

The emergency has been declared ; the regulations under the 
declaration have been framed and published ; the emergency com- 
mittee is in charge ; the likelihood is that in the course of the next 
few days reason will belatedly assert itself, and the number of 
men at work gradually increase and of the strikers decrease. The 
immediate crisis will end, but no confidence regarding the future 
will exist. The same folly—and worse than folly, for there is no 
ground for criticising the Attorney-General’s blunt and incontro- 
vertible assertion that the action of the strikers at a time like this 
is sheer treason to the country—may break out again at any moment. 
One thing is clear. It is as astonishing as it is incontestable that 
the British docker, on the Severn or the Mersey or the Thames, 
in himself a good-tempered, hard-working, rather easy-going type, 
can be led by the nose by any agitator with a glib tongue and a 
recognition of the magic effect of the one word “ black-legging.” 
What there is which differentiates the dockers from the average 
trade unionist in other industries is a question that deserves more 
investigation than it gets. It may be that decades of conditions of 
casual labour have left their demoralising mark, but the creation of 
the Dock Labour Board has relegated all that to the past, and 
should have relegated its consequences too. Since the days of John 
Burns and Ben Tillett and “the docker’s tanner” a revolution 
in conditions and employment has been wrought, but the appeal of 
baseless slogans to the average docker seems as potent as ever it 
was. There is something to fathom further here. 


But one thing at least is clear. Such temperaments provide ideal 
material for the Communist seeking ceaselessly for an occasion for 
fomenting trouble. Communists in this country are not numerous, 
The actual party numbers about 40,000. But in the different trade 
unions they exert an influence out of all proportion to their num- 
bers. From local branches or lodges to the central executives they 
lay themselves out to gain key-positions. Election to the House 
of Commons matters little. Twenty members there could do the 
party no more good, and the nation no more harm, than the 
present pair. In the industrial world it is totally different. To 
destroy is always easier than to construct, and destruction is the 
main purpose of both Communism’s high priests and its humblest 
acolytes. Bring anything that does not follow the Moscow pattern 
to the ground. Make Western Union fail. Make Marshall aid fail, 
Wherever there is a scrap of capitalism left, assail it, undermine 
it, paralyse it, at no matter what cost to the community it serves, 
That sounds a formidable task, but so long as British workers, be 
they miners or engineers, railwaymen or dockers, lend facile ears to 
plausible, if hollow, arguments and incitements it is relatively 
easy. What is the answer? That Communism is a public enemy 
is beyond all question. Whether it is a public enemy against which 
the Government should take legal action is much less certain. 
Should a movement whose allegiance, if the term be permitted in 
this context, is to a country other than this, and whose attitude to 
this country is undisguisedly subversive, be forbidden to exist? 
Is our belief in freedom of speech and writing and assembly to 
be abdicated in order that the Communist peril may be forcibly 
exorcised ? 

The answer must be definitely, No. If Communist candidates for 
Parliament can persuade a majority of the electorate to vote for 
them they have every right to be returned and sit. To deny that 
would be to deny the most elementary principles of democracy. 
But if Communists engage in subversive acts which bring them 
within the scope of the law, the law should be invoked against 
them with the utmost rigour. Their activities should be closely 
watched. The method of subtle subterranean assault on industrial 
peace must be exposed. Means must be found of bringing 
home to trade unionists generally the imminent peril in which the 
whole principle and structure of trade unionism is placed by Com- 
munist machinations. Some progress is being made in that direc- 
tion. The decisive majority by which the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union—to which the majority of the dockers belong— 
resolved on Monday to ban all Communists from local or central 
office is highly encouraging, though the decision does not take 
effect till twelve months hence. But the knowledge of the position 
Communists hold in bodies like the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union and the Electrical Trades Union is seriously disturbing. An 
important article in Wednesday’s Times showed how alarmingly 
successful Communists in Australia—at present half paralysed by 
a miner’s strike in mid-winter—have been in establishing themselves 
in key positions in every union, though their total membership 
throughout the Commonwealth is no more than 12,000. There the 
method is revealed more convincingly than in this country. It is 
for British trade unionists to decide whether they are prepared, in 
tame acquiescence, to see the same nefarious consequences worked 
out here. 

All that raises the one vital question—what appeal can be made 
effectively to the decent, respectable, normally hard-working 
trade unionist who seems incapable of realising what an industrial 
stoppage means to the community of which he forms a part ? How 
are the miners to be made to understand that voluntary absenteeism 
of 12} per gent. is, if not legally, at any rate morally, treason to a 
country in the straits in which this country is struggling at the 
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present moment ? What is the supreme secret of effective incentive? 
The highest, of course, and the most effective is religious, but the 
limits of its operation are lamentably narrow. It may be true 
that there is a lack of due contact between union leaders and 
their members, and between workers and the national boards in 
the nationalised industries. It is certain that in such a crisis as the 
present Ministers, heavily engaged, it may be conceded, in other 
quarters, have done less than might be hoped and expected of them. 
The radio provides the natural mechanism of approach. The 
Minister of Labour has broadcast twice. That is as it should be. 
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But the Prime Minister is needed at the microphone. So is Mr. 
Bevin, still the greatest individual force in the trade union world. 
No effort can be withheld. No stone, in a politically discredited 
phrase, can be left unturned. The immediate necessity is for 
a settlement of the dock strike. That seems likely to happen 
in the course of davs. But a larger and decisive issue has been 
raised, and unless that is resolutely faced, on the basis of search- 
ing diagnosis and considered cure, considered intensively on the 
highest level, then the prospects of settled industrial peace will be 
negligible—and we shall deserve abundantly what will come to us. 


JULY 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AS the Hiss trial ended or not? The trial that has been in 

progress for over a month at Washington has certainly 

ended, the jury having failed to agree and letting it be 
known that four of them were for Hiss and eight cgainst; a 
re-trial is not quite certain. So far it has been one of the 
most remarkable court cases in the history of any democratic 
country—on the one side Alger Hiss, young, able, intelligent, 
distinguished former Harvard graduate, State Department official, 
present in a high position at the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco 
conferences at which the United Nations took shape, personal 
assistant to President Roosevelt at Yalta, now charged with having 
turned over copies of secret State documents to one Whittaker 
Chambers for transmission to the Soviet Government. On the other 
side Whittaker Chambers, former Communist, self-confessed perjurer, 
now an editor of Henry Luce’s well-known magazine Time. Whit- 
taker Chambers was the sole witness for the prosecution, Chambers 
and an old Woodstock typewriver, alleged to be the machine with 
which the documents were copied, and admitted to have belonged 
at one time to Hiss—though up till what time was the vital and 
violently contested question. And the jury have come down eight 
to four against Hiss. From what I have read of the case I should 
have been with the four. A legal friend with great experience tells 
me he would be with the eight. An American friend who knows 
Hiss personally says the thing is incredible, but—. On one point 
there can be general agreement. The Manchester Guardian, in 
finding anything up to two columns a day for the brilliant reports 
trial its American correspondent Alistair Cooke has been 


of the 
sending, has shown a sense of “copy-value” curiously unique. 
* * 7 * 
A note-heading in front of me wakes memories of the London 


College of Theology, the Inter-Collegiate University, the Université 
Internationale, and other similar bodies regarding which I possess a 
well-stocked dossier (including more than one lawyer’s letter threat- 
ening proceedings that never materialised). This time it is 
Protestant Evangelical Church of England (English Episcopal Church) 
featuring more than one of our old friends—among them the Primus, 
The Rt. Rev. C. Leslie Saul, D.D., Bishop of Hayes diocese, and 
“Missionary Bishop,” the Rt. Rev. J. C. Ryan, D.D., both of whom 
graced the London College of Theology, the latter becoming Chan- 
cellor of that singular Bayswater academy, and linking it in his own 
person with the (non-existent) University of North Madras. I 
thought they had both gone into merited retirement, but the date 
on the note-paper is July 6th, 1949, so clearly I was over-optimistic. 
To complete the trinity of gaitered Fathers in God I should mention 
another top-line entry—Bishop of St. Bees Diocese, the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Bacon, D.D. Someone has been working overtime at con- 


S€crations. 


* 7 * _ 

It is a fairly far cry back to 1911, but a good many people must 
remember the famous Sidney Street siege of that year, when a battle 
took place between two desperate gunmen established in a house 
there and a storming-party of the Scots Guards, with the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Winston Churchill, in regulation top hat, an eager 


witness of the operations. (He was so photographed, and in a 
subsequent debate Mr. Balfour remarked drily “I understand what 
the photographer was doing there, but not what the Home Secretary 


was.”) A question in the House of Commons this week provides 


an unsuspected link with the Sidney Street episode. A long and 
animated interchange took place about the sudden disappearance on 
January 17th of this year of Miss May Peters, a telephonist employed 
at the British Embassy at Moscow. Miss Peters was daughter of 
the notorious Peter the Painter, one of the two besieged gunmen of 
Sidney Street. His was always supposed to be one of the two 
charred bodies found in the burnt house, but a story I have just 
heard suggests that in fact he escaped and got away to Russia. 
Confirmation of that would be interesting. As for the case of Miss 
Peters, it is disturbing in the extreme. Though she holds a British 
passport the Soviet authorities insist that she is a Soviet citizen, her 
father having been Russian, and adopt the usual non-possumus 
attitude in the matter. What our own Government can do, except 
keep on protesting, is not clear. The idea of retaliation in kind ts 
palpably absurd. We do not kidnap Soviet telephonists. 
* * a * 

Various persons who were so bent on getting a Royal Commission 
on the Press appointed and are so palpably discomfited at the 
outcome of their efforts, are, I am bound to admit, putting up a 
vast bluff with immense industry. The Commission having disposed 
decisively of practically every charge formulated in the speeches 
of the supporters of the Commons resolution—declaring that the 
British Press is inferior to none in the world, that there is nothing 
approaching monopoly in the Press as a whole, that only five 
“chains” of papers worthy of the name exist and that none of 
them constitute any sort of threat to freedom—the Commission 
having thus expressed itself in its considered conclusions, the critics 
can still delve into the appendices and discover cases in which one 
or other of Lord Kemsley’s papers (how strangely ill that genial peer 
is cast for réle of the villain of the journalistic profession) has at 
some time gone off the rails (which no other paper, of cours¢, ever 
does or did), and promptly give a clamorous verdict in their own 
favour. As for the National Union of Journalists, the actual 
originators of the whole campaign of detraction, I am interested to 
see that its Parliamentary branch, shocked by the Commission’s 
strictures on the bias of the memorandum it submitted, and its 
failure to establish many of its charges, has passed what is in effect 
a vote of censure on the parent body. I still maintain that there 
was no ground for appointing the Commission in the first instance, 
since the evils which formed the raison d’étre for its appointment 
were in the main imaginary. But it may be no bad thing in the end 
that the Commission should have vindicated the Press so signally, 
while at the same time indicating clearly where it thinks there is 
Most people, in fact, knew that already. 

* . * . 


room for improvement. 


It might be interesting to learn a little more about Mr. U. O. W. 
Jacobs, 10 Blomfield Court, W.9, who runs something called the 
Contemporary Press and circulates (with a letter of commendation 
from a person called E. V. Swart) a four-page leaflet making a violent 
attack on the Occupation authorities in Germany and on the Bonn 
constitution as a contemptible capitulation to the said Allied 
I have no doubt that Mr. Jacobs and Mr. Swart are 
pure Anglo-Saxon democrats. If so it is a pity they should produce 
(at their own expense or whose ?) a document reeking of Nazism 
in every line. As it is stated that the document is to be circulated 
1 German translation in Germany it might be well to consider 
JANUS. 


authorities, 


ir 
aL 


officially how far that would be beneficial. 
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RENASCENT GERMANY 


By M. J. BONN 


HE visitor to Germany finds a still war-ravaged country. 

The fields look smiling, apart from being pock-marked by 

bomb-craters ; but the cities are rubble which has not yet 
been levelled. The destruction of beauty spots was no doubt 
accidental and incidental. The American Colonel who said, “ One 
must deprive the Germans of their history,” is, let us hope, apocryphal 
—for enemy-destroyed ruins make better propaganda than unscathed 
national monuments. 

The people are no longer starving, as they were when many had 
to subsist on a thousand calories in their unheated ‘hovels eighteen 
months ago—those few whe have a little money can feed very well— 
but nearly all are underhoused. In the Bizone over two million 
dwellings, over 23 per cent. of the 9.3 millions available before the 
war, have been destroyed. A fairly well-to-do couple who have two 
rooms, one of them serving as kitchen, are rightly envied by those 
who have to stand in a queue before a joint cooking-range. To 
get a regular supply of hot water—not to speak of a hot bath—is 
a dream of a vanished world. The Army of Occupation and the 
Military Government have not been over-modest in requisitioning 
living space. And on top of all that seven million refugees and 
deportees have to be quartered in the Bizone. Housing in Germany 
is not a question of slums. One might say that all urban Germany 
is very like a slum. 

Few individuals of advanced age can face the future with any 
sort of confidence. Well-earned pensions are not paid ; 4§ per cent. 
of the refugees in Schleswig-Holstein are unable to earn their living ; 
a refugee in Bavaria has to subsist on 45 marks a month. There 
is more poverty and misery in present-day Germany than any 
believer in the educational value of an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth can desire, and yet there is no blank despair. The 
miracle of the currency reform turned the tide. It made manifest 
Germany's appalling poverty. It cut the value of cash and bank 
deposits by over 90 per cent.; it reduced bonds, debentures and 
mortgages at a similar rate. It was the second social revolution 
Germany had undergone within twenty-five years, more brutal than 
jt need have been, on account of American doctrinairism, which 
increased the number of people who have to be maintained by the 
State. But it abolished a currency which no longer fulfilled its 
functions. It ended hoarding and restricted the black market ; 
it made the peasants offer food ; the hens again laid eggs, and the 
cows gave milk. Barter dropped, production got under way till 
jt reached 87 per cent. of the 1936 standard. 

With the issue of the new money the price-stop, which had been 
maintained for three years after the war, was abolished. The nation 
which had invented planning returned to a market economy at a 


time when its capitalist basis had been almost destroyed. It may 
have gone too fast, if not too far. When the hoarded stocks had 
been absorbed, production could not immediately fill the gap. Some 


prices had fallen; others had risen, since world security had kept 
the cost of imports above the German stop-price level. When 
world-market prices were charged for those goods, costs of living 
went up and wages had to follow. The suction power of money was 
not sufficient to draw adequate quantities of goods out of the pro- 
duction-process rapidly. 

The boldness of Germany’s new economic policy can only be 
explained by her desperate situation. Her problem is a multiple of 
Great Britain’s. Like Britain, she cannot feed her people without 
imports of foodstuffs and raw materials. But her foreigp investments, 
her merchant marine and her patents have disappeared. She has 
no gold reserve. She is not permitted to produce certain profitable 
key commodities ; her industrial output has been deliberately re- 
stricted. Some of her best plants have been removed or are being 
dismantled. She has no colonial resources. A fifth of her territory 
has been cut off “ provisionally” ; seven million people from there 
and from satellite countries have been dumped, on the Bizone. 
Germany had been split into four parts, each of which was run 
originally in the interest of the Occupying Power ; it is only lately 
that the three Western zones have been reunited, though not yet 
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completely. The Fastern zone with over 17 million inhabitants, which 
jointly with the lost lands had been the bread-basket of th« West, 
has been cut off and sovietised to a considerable degree. 

The German people have actually faced starvation; they know 
that full employment and high social benefits do not provide food. 
There is no pool of wealth in their country which they can drain ; 
and they understand that Marshall aid is not given to them jn 
recompense for their civic virtues. They must work as they have 
never worked before. They are prepared to face unemployment—jt 
reached 1,300,000 in May—as an incident to recovery. But they 
cannot understand why a British Labour Government insists on 
taking away their livlihood by dismantling plants the output of 
which would save dollars and which give employment. It mug 
know, they think, that their labour cannot be transferred elsewhere, 
for they have to stick to the hovels which house them. They have 
to fight the Communists, who pose as champions of a united Germany 
and are circulating a new hymn of hate: : 

“You strangle our trade and you scrap our works 

Te kill our competition. 

Our hate is rising mountain high. 

Yous realm’s on the road to perdition ! 

You infernal gangsters, you birds of prey. 

But the time is coming when you will pay. 

Down with England! ” 
It unfortunately reflects the almost universal conviction that dis- 
mantling is not in reality a measure of security. Yet so far common 
sense has prevailed, though irresponsible persons have been talking 
of a general strike. The people know that they cannot afford 
that luxury. 

The first thing Germany means to do is to grow more food. She 
hopes to cover in due time 8o per cent. of her needs. It cannot be 
done by breaking up the few relatively large estates, for large estates 
can feed more people than the small holdings which dilettante 
reformers advocate. It is to be done partly by settling efficient Eastern 
refugees on farms which become vacant from natural causes (there 
will be about 80,000 of them) and by intensification al] round. The 
many farms scattered in small lots are to be consolidated. 

The prerequisite of recovery is capita!—capital in the shape of 
equipment or of its physical components. Paper money, or bank 
credit dressed up as capital by being charged } per cent. interest, 
is not an adequate substitute for real saving. But the scope for 
saving is limited. Incomes are too low—only 1 milliard out of the 
8 milhard Deutschemarks to be invested in 1949/50 can be saved by 
the public ; 2.3 milliards will conmie from Marshall aid and similar 
grants, 1 milliard from banks ; the rest will be raised by taxes or by 
price charges from consumers, for the savings of concerns are 
derived from prices which yield more than normal profits. Both 
methods raise costs of production and reduce an industry’s com- 
petitive potential. 

Germany will not have a balanced economy when Marshal] aid 
comes to an end. Her people do not look for a continuation of doles; 
they are prepared to accept help on a business basis. Half, if not 
more, of the German voters are Socialists. They have to use old 
slogans in order to fight the Communists—though for the time being 
the Jatters’ numbér is smal]. But unlike their British colleagues, 
they do not cherish the illusion that one can work out one’s salvation 
by shorter hours and less intensive labour. They still believe in 
nationalisation, but they are not going to nationalise industries at a 
loss to taxpayers or consumers. They may do it after they have 
reached Utopia, but they are pretty sure that it will not get them 
there. They look upon British Socialists as rather naive “ beginners,” 
who perhaps can afford expensive experiments ; they cannot. They 
mean to solve their dollar problem by producing dollar-sought goods, 
for both the survival of Western Germany and the ultimate re-union 
with the Eastern zone depend on hard work and not on slogans. 
They hope they can do it, provided foreign controls do not stifle 
their efforts. They are handicapped in many ways, but they are 
ready to face competition, even though it may mean low prices and 
low wages. Their currency is over-valued ; but as they are depen- 
dent on excess imports, they are prepared to stick to it. It is, 
moreover, slowly rising; it has not yet reached the nominal par 
of 30 dollars to 100 marks, but it has gone up to nearly 20; a year 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
ago it was as low as 10. They would accept its convertibility any 
day were their economic masters to decide that the time was ripe 
for it. Even the Socialists have little love left for coercive economics ; 
they got their full share of it under Hitler and under the first three 
years Of Allied administration. They are searching for newer ways 
for social reform than those followed in the days when they were 
an irresponsible minority, which could afford to draft programmes 
for a very distant future. The readiness of the Germans to run 
appalling risks might encourage other much more favourably situ- 
ated nations to face realities and not seek salvation in obstinate 


complacency. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


By D. W. BROGAN 


GENERATION ago a Scottish business-man found himself 

in difficulties. So he summoned a meeting of his creditors. 

The most important was the bank-manager, who asked the 
insolvent merchant; “What do you blame for your deplorable 
situation ? “I blame you,” was the answer. “Me! Why me?” 
“You wouldn’t honour my cheques.” ‘There are, alas, signs that in 
the coming storm many of our most vocal commentators will imitate 
the insolvent Scot and blame the bank-manager, that is the United 
For there is a danger that the Americans will not honour 
undertaken to do—and may not 
a conditional promise to honour, 


States. 
any more cheques than they have 
honour even those they have given 
on the ground, so repulsive to free and enlightened spirits, that the 
conditions show no signs of being met. 

That there will be a storm we 
must be shortened we may take for granted; that the crew and 
passengers won’t like the storm, the cutting down of the hard tack 
and the postponement of the happy day of entry into some delicious 
harbour, we may take for granted. And, although we all have cause 
for worry, who has more cause than the officers and the would-be 
officers ? For the ship of State, as Bridges (Robert) so prophetically 
put it, has been leaning on the bosom of the urgent west and the 
west is now not so urgent. The need for leaning is greater than 
ever, but the bosom is getting harder, and there is natural indigna- 


can take for granted; that sail 


tron 

Nous sommes trahis has been the battle-cry of the Socialist 
parties of Europe for twenty years past (since 1931 in this country, 
to be more precise), Is treason at work again ? Obviously, for the 
only other explanation is that to some extent the fault must lie with 
our rulers, with their theory or their practice or both. Since that 
explanation is ruled out, someone must be to blame, and obviously 
it is the Americans—who talk about freeing trade as meaning freeing 
trade, who begin to wonder have they an interest in supporting all 
the cumbrous structure of English life, who have their own troubles 
and who may ask (and are asking) what sacrifices they are to be 
prepared to make to cushion for us the effects of ours. And if the 
Americans are to be heartily abused for their unsporting refusal 
to support us in the style to which we are accustomed, it would be 
human, if foolish, of them to take us at our word and not support 
us at all. A few months of that might produce among the rank and 
file a strong desire to string our sea-lawyers up at the yard-arm, but 
however refreshing that would be, it would be no substitute for food 
and raw materials, not to speak of films and tobacco. 

Of course, Congressmen are hardened to abuse—their home critics 
can give pounds to our critics—but they are not likely to be won 
to considering what is real and relevant in our programme by critics 
who can still think, in July, 1949, that the whole world is full of 
admiration for the way we are running our business, our main and 
primary business, earning our keep in this hard and unfeeling world. 
They may think, irritation apart, that it would be really good for us 
“ comeuppance” now, and come to our senses sooner 


to get our 
Anyway, it would be as 


rather than later—which may be too Iate. 
well not to put the idea into their heads. 

But serious as this anti-American peevishness is, it Is not as 
serious as the frame of mind revealed not only in print but in con- 
Versation at all levels in this country. That the man in the street has 
no notion of what is up is natural enough. What is more serious is 
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that many of his leaders apparently don’t know what is up either, or 
if they do are wrapping their knowledge up in as many layers of 
sound-muffling cloth as a Balkan peasant-woman wears petticoats. 
There are great differences of opinion among economists as to what 

But thece 
The world 


sULY 


is wrong in general ; great differences as to the remedies. 
is not much difference of opinion about one thing. 
doesn’t want to pay us enough for what we produce to enable us to 
keep up anything like our present standard of living, much less move 
forward to that brave new world promised in 1945—at our present 
production-costs. Labour believes in Britain ; well and good. Our 
customers and our suppliers don’t—at least not in a confiding enough 
spirit to make it possible for this Government, or any Government, 
tu escape having to disillusion its supporters. 

For those supporters, at all levels, have been victims of a con- 
fidence trick. Sometimes they were hoodwinkers as well as hood- 
winked. But they did believe in the “ Repeal of Arithmetic Order, 
1945”’ or some equivalent. Not for them mere computations in 
meaningless tokens like pounds. It would be easy, but unkind, to 
recall the cheery way these problems were waved aside. Now it’s 
the morning after. As Housman put it: 

“To think that two and two are 
And neither five nor three 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be.” 
The day of “ sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded ; 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever.” 

The sad truth is not yet appreciated. We have news of the crisis 
of the gold reserves and the news that some cheerful planners pro- 
pose to spend over £100,000,000 of our scarce resources on a new 
underground in London. We have the dockers on strike, the rail- 
waymen demanding more wages and pottery-workers shorter hours 
And all of this on tick; all of this in a market where price, that 
unexorcised evil spirit, is back doing his diabolical work of making 
our foreign customers refuse to pay us more for an article than they 
can get it for next door. Price is more than half our troubles—price 
differentials that induce an English business-man in Baghdad to buy 
not even an American car but a Citroén ; price that is killing Ameri- 
can demand for our cars, now that the great back-log, when any car 
was salable, is a thing of the past ; price that defeats the best wishes 
of our best-wishing Canadian friends. And price is, in part, a result 
of some habits that do not fill our visitors with admiration. There 
is the (to them) apparent waste of labour ; the repeated checking of 
tickets on the railway; the limitations on standing passengers on 
buses ; the hours at which offices and shops open and shut; the 
whole leisurely tempo of a country where leisure is, perhaps rightly, 
considered as good as or better than money as long as, in addition, 
somehow money’s worth is provided. 

And how is it to be provided? By imitating declining Bruges 
in the late fifteenth century and clinging, by legal manipulation, 
to dwindling markets. By counsels of despair like trying to induce 
Canada to enter the sterling block, which may soon be an “ exclusive ” 
club, reduced to touting for members ae reduced entrance-fees. By 
(if the folly lasts long enough) forcing the Colonial Empire to take 
goods from us at much higher prices than it could buy them 
elsewhere. (Recent complaints from the West Indies must have 
made Lord North toss a little in his grave.) Yet it is only twenty 
years ago, when we were still a free-trade country, that the rights 
of arithmetic and the way of life necessary to a nation of shop- 
keepers were ‘apparently self-evident truths. Nous avons changé 
tout cela—and not many Conservatives are entitled to throw the first 
stone, though they may join in the general assault a little later. The 
old-fashioned free-traders may have been narrow-minded, but they 
were not woolly-minded. And if we had some of their narrowness, 
we would at any rate not be so easily tempted to blame anybody 
but ourselves, the Americans, the Belgians, the Argentinians. We 
may be in a year or two, or sooner, m the position of the extravagant 
duke who called in his man of business to explain his financial 
The man of business found some obvious economies ; for 
example there were three cooks and a pastry cook. “ Dismiss the 
pastry cook? Damme! A man must have a biscuit.” The great 
palace of that duke is now a great public school. Bruges is now 
mostly a museum piece. Absit omen. 


four 


straits. 
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EIRE’S TWO TONGUES 


By RAWLE KNOX 


VEN before the Republic of Ireland was officially declared on 
Easter Monday, little posters began to appear in odd corners 
of Dublin, urging, in heavy funereal type: “ Now break the 

language connection.” The diehard Gaels were at it again. Ever 
since 1893, when Douglas Hyde (lying dead, fate will have it, as 
these words appear) formed the Gaelic League “to keep the Irish 
Janguage spoken in Ireland,” official nationalist policy has thrust 
further toward the ideal of keeping the English language from 
being spoken in Ireland. The modesty of the results has only 
inflamed missionary passions. Today no Irish Government, whatever 
the private views of its members, would dare deny that it hopes one 
day to see a thirty-two-county Irish-speaking Republic. 

The Irish have made such a show of being foreign to all things 
British that the timid visitor sometimes wonders if he is going to 
need an Irish grammar to make himself understood in Dublin. If 
he travels by Holyhead he may suffer his first start of alarm when 
he hears sailors speaking in a fierce, foreign tongue. He can take 
heart, however, for they are talking Welsh ; and he is most unlikely 
10 meet an Irish speaker until he has crossed the whole breadth of 
the Republic. Wales may still be subject to dictation from West- 
minster, but a great part of her people even now speak Welsh 
in normal conversation. Eire’s last census showed that pure Irish 
speakers numbered 12,500 in a population of 3} millions, though as 
lately as 1851 the comparable figures were 320,000 in 6} millions. 
(Pure Gaelic-speaking Scots, by the way, number little over 100,000.) 

Today many English-speaking Irishmen remember their grand- 
fathers, some even their fathers, conversing ordinarily in the native 
tongue, but in the last few generations the language has been patter- 
ing fast downhill, almost to silence. It is a paradox of Irish history 
that much of the blame for this must be taken by Danie] O’Connell, 
reverently titled “The Liberator.” The reforms he secured by his 
great efforts in the second quarter of the last century so suddenly 
opened such a wide field of opportunity to Irish Catholics that he 
urged them to learn the tongue in which they could get jobs for 
the asking. It was late in the nineteenth century before the 
nationalists realised that the warnings of Archbishop John MacHale 
of Tuam should have been heeded, and that the country was in 
danger of losing one of her prime weapons against the English— 
that of incomprehension. Emigration had bled the Gaelteacht (the 
small areas, chiefly in South and West, where pure Irish is still 
spoken), for the Irish speakers lived on some of the poorest land in 
the country. Association after society after league sprang up to 
protect or restore the language, but it was not until Ireland gained a 
government of her own that practical steps were taken. The Fianna 
Fail Government began a tomato-farming scheme for Connemara, 
which, however, proved woefully uneconomic. The good grassland 
of Co. Meath was ploughed up to settle native speakers from the 
West, many of whom at once began to learn the English which 
everyone around them was talking. The biggest and best incentive 
yet offered to the Gaelteacht is the £5 which every child there earns 
when he passes his examination in the language. But in spite of 
every inducement the pure Gaelteacht continues to shrink further 
and further towards such places as the Blasket Islands, whose storm- 
bound barrenness effectively protects them from anglicisation. 


Throughout the twenty-six counties the main language attack is 
made in the school. Most Irish children go to a State school 
in their fifth or sixth year, and for the next three years are given all 
instruction through the medium of Irish ; even in recreation periods 
they are not supposed to use English. It is a system which intelligent 
children swallow with ease, but the one who is not so bright, getting 
no assistance in his homework from English-speaking parents, is left 
to grope through murky jungles of Latin and mathematics guided 
only by strange, half-understood directions. After the three years 
classes emerge with a far greater gap in standards between top and 
bottom than is usual in England. Humane teachers, of course, relax 
the strict language-rule when they see that a child is in difficulties. 
But these are not the teachers best loved by Government inspectors. 
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The more ambitious an instructor for promotion, the more closely 
he or she sticks to the Gaelic letter of the law. 


Officially, applicants for Government or Government-controlled 
jobs in the Republic must know Irish. This is a rule supposedly 
applied to all—municipally-employed navvy or Aer Lingus hostess, 
(Though a good pair of shoulders on the one, or a good pair of legs 
on the other, is usually enough to make an employer waive the Irish.) 
In the Civil Service, of course, a high language standard is required. 
Unfortunately civil servants the world over have a language of 
their own, and are not the best custodians of a national tongue. In 
Eire the official language of Dublin is becoming rapidly unintelligible 
to the true Irish speaker of the Gaelteacht, for Irish, with all its 
poetic qualities, is the language of a primitive agricultural people, 
and officialdom—to express itself at all—has had to introduce a 
whole clutter of borrowed jargon. 


While the purists despise the Government for bastardising Irish, 
they themselves make its restoration harder by refusing to budge an 
inch in the direction of simplification. The language blooms over- 
profusely in prefixes and suffixes. An even greater difficulty is the 
stubbornness with which Ulster, Connacht and Munster each defend 
their own dialects. (A recent examination paper for the elementary 
schools certificate in Irish has come in for hot criticism because it 
was set in the dialect of Donegal.) There is a story that when the 
first Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in the Irish Free State sent 
his men with pots of green paint to daub out the hated British red 
on the post offices, there was especial rejoicing in the West where the 
national spirit was of the strongest. But a few days later more men 
were sent out, this time with gold paint, to reletter the post offices 
with their Irish names. Within a week a deputation from the West 
came to see the Minister to protest disgustedly that the names had 
been written in the barbarous Munster dialect. 


It is easy to understand and sympathise with nationalists who are 
loth to give up the ideal of an Irish-speaking State. The language 
revival played so great a part in the political struggle for inde- 
pendence. And until the split between de Valera and Griffith there 
was a real chance that the revival would be complete. But the 
wildfire enthusiasm which was spurring old men and young girls to 
nignt classes and tutorials in Irish was damped by the civil war, 
which killed for ever something of the life-urge for Irish nationalism, 
Now the official language policy is only a shell—a shell that often 
covers hypocrisy only thinly. At every public meeting there is the 
character who begins his speech with a sentence of Irish, then says: 
“Since the majority of those present do not have the Irish, I 
will now continue in the hated tongue of the foreigner.” 

Yet, despite all difficulties, a real interest in the language still lives 
among the Irish people. You will find barmaids and bus-conductors 
who wear the fainne, that little gold circle which proclaims that the 
owner has passed a special examination in Irish. Every year about 
6,000 university students invade the Gaelteacht, to live in the villages 
of Connemara and try to learn Irish as the natives speak it. A 
recently formed Irish Book Club has a membership of over 5,000. 
This is in spite of the fact that the best Irish writers, such as Frank 
O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain and Briain O’Nualain cannot afford to 
write in Irish, and therefore An Gum (the Government-sponsored 
Irish publications plan) has to rely largely on strange-looking transla- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott and Conan Doyle. 

With such interest not only existing but persisting there is no real 
danger that the language will die. But many people fear that the 
present method of teaching Irish in the schools will drive as many 
people to hate the language as to love it. Perhaps the Irish Govern- 
ment could be persuaded to change their language policy, which costs 
much in money and more in lost tempers, if they understood that 
Ireland has already brewed a tongue of her own out of English. Any 
English writer can prove this by asking himself whether he could 
write a novel about Irish characters which would deceive the natives 
for more than a couple of sentences. For the whole logic of the 
Irish is different ; their way of thinking is in the Irish language, and 
it comes through into their English as something untranslatable. It 
should be, for any country, enough of an ambition to preserve the 
speech in which Yeats and Synge and O’Casey have written. 
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FALLING DOWN 


By EDWARD HODGKIN 


HE best-known consequence of the disaster to the cross- 
channel ferry the ‘White Ship,’ in which William Atheling 
and his companions were drowned, was that the young man’s 
father, Henry I, never smiled again. An indirect result of the same 
shipwreck was the foundation of the priory, church and hospital of 
Saint Bartholomew in Smithfield. Before the king stopped smiling 
his court had the reputation for a good deal of gaiety, and among the 
courtiers was a certain Rahere, a man apparently of humble origin 
and agreeable manners, who was prepared to make himself useful by 
helping to arrange for the royal entertainments. When the court 
sobered down and piety came into fashion, Rahere, presumably from 
motives of self-interest, adapted himself to the changed circum- 
stances: he went on a pilgrimage to Rome. Unfortunately for him, 
as for so many of his contemporaries, this journey ended in an 
attack of malaria, which in his case nearly proved fatal. Rahere 
went to recuperate on Isola Tiberina, an island formerly sacred to 
Aesculapius, on which the Emperor Otto III had dedicated a church 
to Saint Bartholomew. It was while he was on this island that the 
saint appeared to Rahere in a vision and instructed him, on returning 
to England, to show his gratitude for his recovery by building 
a church in the suburbs of London, at Smithfield. The church was 
duly built, and dedicated as was natural to Saint Bartholomew. To 
it was later added a hospital, whose chapel after the Reformation 
became the church of the adjacent parish. Both church and hospital 
have survived the centuries. Today a benevolent State has finally 
taken the hospital under its wing, but the church is appealing to the 
generosity of the public for the £20,000 necessary to save it from 
falling down 
As the oldest church structure in the capital Saint Bartholomew- 
the-Great, as it has long been called (to distinguish it from its neigh- 
bour in the hospital, Saint Bartholomew-the-Less), deserves 
support of Londoners. It has not always had their support ; 
indeed the ups and downs of its career are a fairly accurate indication 
of the public’s changing attitude towards religious life and church 
antiquities. What is now left is only a fraction—mainly the choir 
and truncated transepts—of the original church. The rest of the 
priory buildings have disappeared. Ever since the Reformation, when 
the community of Augustinian canons which had occupied the priory 
was broken up, the waves of secular London have lapped round the 
church, destroying parts of it, submerging other parts for longer or 
shorter periods, but never making a final conquest of the whole 
fabric 
Thus the nave was pulled down by Sir Richard Rich, Henry 
VIII’s Chancellor, who bought the land after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and the cloister, a piece of north side of which is still 
standing, became a blacksmith’s forge and a stable. The sacristy 
became a store-room for hops, the chapter-house a timber-yard, the 
south transept a burial-ground, the crypt a beer cellar, while the 
lady chapel, after serving Rich for a time as a private house, became 
successively a tenement, a printing works and a fringe factory. 
It was mostly thanks to the energy of two or three rectors in the 
nineteenth century that what was left of these buildings was 
covered and the whole church tidied up and restored (the restora- 
tion, incidentally, being carried out with unusual tact). Today 
it is possible here, as nowhere else in London, to enjoy the simple 
dignity of the Norman proportions, more or less unencumbered 


by later accretions 
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With luck Saint Bartholomew’s will get the £20,000 for which 
it is asking. Although hidden from sight to the passer-by it is 
well-known to visitors ; historical associations attract those who are 


not primarily interested in architecture. Hogarth, for example, was 


baptised here and his self-portrait hangs in the vestry ; Benjamin 
Franklin learned his trade as a printer in the lady chapel, and the 
descriptions of Bartholomew Fair in Jonson and Defoe have made 


wighbourhood familiar to many who have never themselves visited 
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it. In every sense the church is a national monument, though, so 
peculiar is the way in which we organise these things, the responsi- 
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bility for its upkeep is still vested wholly in the parish; and the 
parish consists today of seventy souls, many of them old-age pen- 
sioners, 

The plight of Saint Bartholomew’s raises several problems of more 
than local interest. The £20,000 which is being asked for is required, 
not for any-elaborate work of reconstruction, but simply for upkeep— 
to prevent the church from finally collapsing into the marsh on 
which, by some feat of Norman engineering, its pillars have, almost 
literally, floated for eight hundred years. Like many other City 
churches, Saint Bartholomew’s was damaged, but not destroyed, by 
enemy action, and the immediate repairs have been made good with 
the money claimed from the War Damage Commission. What now 
must be done is maintenance work which was necessarily neglected 
during the war; this includes such things as repairing the stone- 
work and roof, strengthening the tower, replacing old pipes and so on, 
All this is unspectacular, and those who contribute to the appeal will 
have little to see for their money when it is all spent, though it will 
probably be some satisfaction to them to know that, if they had failed 
to contribute, it would only have been a question of years before 
there was nothing left for anyone to see but a ruin, 

They order this matter better in France. There it is possible for a 
church to become an ancient monument before the owls have driven 
out the human congregation ; which means that the State can become 
responsible for the fabric without interfering with what goes on 
inside. In England each parish shifts for itself, and whether the 
church stands or falls depends on the ingenuity of the vicar, the 
publicity value of the building and the wealth of the parishioners. 
When one or more of these conditions is lacking, all that can be 
done is to put a touching advertisement in the newspapers and hope 
for a miracle. That, combined with an endless succession of whist- 
drives and jumble-sales, is the accepted way of doing things. If the 
Rector of Saint Bartholomew’s decided that the emergency called for 
desperate measures and, taking a leaf out of his predecessors’ book, 
let out the lady-chapel as a printing works and stored timber in the 
transept, his zeal to restore the church’s finances might be com- 
mended, but his methods would not. If, like Rahere, he got to 
work himself with trowel and mortar, he would find himself in 
trouble with the trade unions, the Ministries of Labour, Works, Town 
and Country Planning, Health and Supply, and probably also with 
the Chancellor of the Diocese. In the reign of Henry I a man 
who wished to erect a church to the glory of God set to work 
with his own labour and the labour of his friends: in the reign of 
George VI he has to rely on cheque-books. 

But today cheque-books are increasingly unreliable sources of 
comfort. The Church of England sees its income dwindling just 
when the calls on its purse are increasing. And at any rate the 
Church, even if it had any money to spare for the upkeep of 
buildings (which it has not), would be obliged to approach the 
problem from a pastoral and not a purely architectural point of 
view. It is bound to be more concerned with the new areas of 
population which have no churches than with the old areas which 
have too many. There are, moreover, many monstrosities of pink 
Victorian brick which are as badly in need of repair as St. Bartholo« 
mew’s, and which serve much more populated parishes. What is to 
be done with them ? Rebuilding is as expensive as repairing, but if 
they are neither rebuilt nor repaired they will come down just a3 
surely on the heads of their congregation as will Saint Bartholomew’s. 

The hint of a new approach to the problem—limited in scope and 
intention—is contained in the plan for the City churches proposed 
last week by the London Diocesan Reorganisation Committee. The 
destruction caused by bombs has provided the excuse for a re- 
organisation of parishes which will reduce those in the City of 
London from 46 to 15 (incidentally, slightly increasing the area of 
Saint Bartholomew’s, which remains a parish church The sale of 
the abandoned church sites will provide funds which could be used 
some of those that are to be preserved. But this is no 

The appeal for funds will have to 
indefinitely, while ecclesiastical architecture,-good, bad and 
Butterfield, lack of 
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ASHBURTON DAY 


By DAVID JAMES 


ANY, indeed, are the temples at which the British worship 

their national god, Sport, and to the votaries of one the 

others are often unknown. To those who follow the 
liturgy of Lord’s Henley is nothing but a pleasant little Jay town 
on the Thames to those who observe the ritual of Wimbledon ; 
Bisley is a secular speck on the Southern Railway map distinguished 
only by a branch line, which leads nowhere else, from Brookwood, 
called also Necropolis. Yet to seven hundred-odd schoolboys on 
Thursday week Bisley was Mecca, and several thousand devotees 
of rifle-shooting from all over the Empire paraded the five-hundred- 
yard firing-point, sharing with them the excitement of the eightieth 
Ashburton Shield competition. This great silver shield was given 
by the third Baron Ashburton in 1861, in the heyday of the Victorian 
silversmith’s craft, the year after the National Rifle Association was 
founded. Three teams competed that year, on Wimbledon Common, 
wielding the old Hay muzzle-loader, and with it firing, rather 
hazardously, five rounds each at two and five hundred yards. Rugby 
won—and did not win again for thirty-three years. 


Wimbledon has given place to Bisley ; the Hay was replaced by the 
Long Lee Enfield and the “Navy 5-Groove” (both also muzzle- 
loaders), the Snider, the Martini-Henry (with a kick like a mule) 
and, in 1897, the .303 magazine rifle. The number of shots was 
increased to seven at each range (ten for three years from 1919) ; 
slings and aperture, sights have made their permitted appearance ; 
the number of teams competing has grown to a maximum of 86 in 
3932. ‘Till last week Charterhouse had won the shield twelve times, 
and Harrow eleven (though the latter not since 1908); Eton and 
Winchester have won it eight times each ; Rugby six times, Clifton 
four, Cheltenham, Bradfield and King’s College School (Wimbledon) 
three times, and Dulwich, Sedbergh, Lancing, Brighton and Glen- 
almond This year Charterhouse made a bold bid for 
However, Glenalmond 

overtook them at §00, and finished one point ahead with §12—second 
Eton’s record 1947 score of §17. This record (on the present 
targets) was a most astonishing performance when it is realised that 
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in the Empire, the first Eight in the Grand 


twice each 


their thirteenth win. and led at 200 yards 
only t& 
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Aggregate, scored only §25 under identical conditions in the first 
Stage of the King’s Prize. 

And it was a grand outing. All the old paraphernalia was there 
—the line of sixty-nine large black boards, one for each team, on 
whi scores are recorded shot by shot, the enormous umbrellas 
(in case there is any sun), the different uniforms of the schoo 
contingents (alas, now not nearly so colourful as before the war— 
even Eton in khaki !), the sisters and mothers and families, and 
1 ‘ What t that brings the old boys back ? This rifle- 
shooting ce ily is a curious game. It is understandable for the 
lige they can regularly put up 100 out of 105, and have the big 
prizes always within reach. But why does it also hold the loyalty 
of the comparative duffer, the man who makes about 85, and who 
seldom even makes ten shillings by squeaking into the bottom of a 





prize-list, who hasn’t a ghost of a chance of v g anything big ? 

Ye es, and year after year they return, all ranks and conditions 

of m a true democracy, to have another crack at the King’s, or, 
js be, only to see the Ashburton again. 

What is this germ, which attacks even the schoolboys ? Shooting 

a rifle is, after : nerely a matter of lying down, aiming and scoring 

aki nner—or worse—for seven, ten times, and then totting up the 

Well ere ther more to it than that, of course. The theory 

[ th pre t B VY targe whose bu! eve ibtend n angle 

ve of two minutes, is that one minute represents the margin 

of error erent in the rifle, half a minute represents the inevitable 

the ammunition, and half minute is the nirude 

‘ or the maz Not much of a margin for the man; half 

ec 1 s that, when aiming, the muzzle of his rifle can 

bble pre ix thousandths of an inch from the true. And 

not even t because this half-minute has to cover wind-and-weather 

hundred yards a fair breeze will waft a bullet six 
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feet away from the point of aim unless the firer judges the force 
and the direction of the wind accurately: at six hundred yards, too, 
a change of light may easily throw him high or low, well out of 
the bull’s eye. So, having “ tuned-up ” his rifle, by ensuring that the 
barre! is well and truly bedded, having estimated the light and the 
wind (and kept on estimating it out of the corner of his eye whilst 
on aim), all the firer has to do is to exert his maximum wil! power 
to control his nerves and muscles into holding the rifle still on 
aim—and let it off smoothly. 

That’s all. But in that is the whole essence of the matter. That 
moment of supreme will-power imposes quite a strain on the firer, 
so that at the end of a series he is tired. No wonder. So he goes 
off for a cup of tea or glass of beer at one of the many clubs, and 
there he meets Tom, whom he hasn’t seen since Singapore in "40, 
or Joe, who was in destroyers with him at Matapan, or old Colonel 
Bank, who was his father’s commanding officer at Gallipoli, or it 
may be merely Smith, whom he meets every year at Bisley and 
doesn’t know whether he’s a doctor or a peer or a newsagent—and 
doesn’t care, for he’s a good shot. And so, if one plays this game, 
one realises that rifle-shooting is nothing but one great Empire-wide 
club. So and so, with whom you were at Oxford, comes back most 
vears from the Sudan—it’s the only time in the year when you meet 
or speak, and it makes you young again. 

Yes, I suppose any unchanging institution is a great rejuvenator. 
Bisley doesn’t change. The little two-coach railway has got a bit 
fancy since the war. The N.R.A. pavilion has introduced this new- 
fangled cafeteria system. There aren’t any mats to lie on (more 
economy). But the community still dress the same—that is, members 
have still the same extraordinary invention for diversity of costume. 
You see five-gallon hats, digger slouch hats, worn old city hats, 
Sherlock Holmes deer-stalker hats (though I’ve never seen a bowler), 
You can see shorts, longs, knickerbockers, plus fours, jodhpurs, 
breeches, kilts, overall mackintoshes, gaiters, leggings, puttees, stock- 
ings—bare flesh. You see men carrying their odds and ends of 
score-books, and screwdrivers and ammunition in wonderful leather 
boxes made for the purpose, schoolboys’ satchels, army haversacks, 
women’s shopping bags, attaché cases, brief cases. The diversity is 
unchanging, and Bisley is unchanging with it. Only the hair grows 
whiter and the eve a littl dimmer. The old boys say, “ Well, 
that’s the last time. JT’ve given it up now.” But you know that 
next year they'll be there—“ for one more crack at the King’s.” 


ECSTASY 


Tue strings mav falter, but not I... . 
I turned upon a wheel of sound— 
A blue song rippled from the sky, 
A green song bubbled from the ground. 
And in that moment I was knit 
With all that was and is to come. 
Death dwindled, and the sky was lit 
With light that struck discordance dumb 
HERBERT PALMER. 
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THE CHOLERA IN LONDON 


On Thursday, Mr. BERNAL drew attention to the disgraceful sanatory 
state of London He complained of the smells from St. Margaret’s 
Churchyard, which penetrate the Committee-rooms of the House ; the 


smells from the sewers, which, after all the talk, are worse than ever ; and 


the mortality from cholera in the neighbourhood of Ludgate Hill. He was 
hamed to think that civilised people, in the vear 1849, should submit 
be in such a condition, surrounded by pestilence and disease 
Sir GEORGE GREY said, he had received no specific representation 
with regard to nuisances in that neighbourhood, but he would—inquire. 
Every power conveyed upon the Board of Health or the Police was put in 
exercise. Probably the prevalence of the disease arose from the state of 
the weather and the drought! 

Mr. GOULBURN asked whether 
Margaret's the Hguse having granted a sum of mone 
the purpose ? 


Sy GI ORGE GRI Y said he would 


steps had been taken to remove St. 
Churchyard ; for 


inquire. 
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LIVING IN THE FUTURE 


By C. H. PALMER (London School of Economics) 

“Be not solicitous, therefore, saying: What shall we eat, 

or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be 

clothed ? for after all these things do the heathens seek.” 

ND twenty centuries later we still have not learnt the lesson. 
Our every thought, our every action, is oriented to our 
future welfare, not our present. We are not merely heathens, 

but Philistines. It needs an effort for us to live in the moment, and 
meanwhile our creative spirit atrophies 

If we do not believe that unhappiness is natural, how did this 
attitude arise? Turn first to the Renaissance. Did the Church 
inculcate in its followers its founder’s injunction to take no thought 
for the morrow ? For answer look at Jacob Burckhardt’s survey of 
the Renaissance in Italy. Though the traditional beliefs of the 
Church were being challenged by the newfound Greek and Latin 
learning, the atmosphere remained Catholic. The general mental 
climate Burckhardt describes has absent from it that calculation 
of future enjoyment against present abstinence, with the scales always 
weighted in favour of the future, which is such an integral part of 
our own 

The change seems to have come with the Reformation. Contrast 
the tone of the following extracts—one a verse from Burckhardt, 
attributed to Lorenzo the Magnificent, the other Professor R. H. 
Tawney’s description in Religion and the Rise of Capitalism of 
the prospect facing the devout Puritan. 

“ Quan’é bella giovinezza 
Che si fugge iuttavia! 
Chi vuol esser lieto, sia: 
Di doman non c’é certezza.” 
The warmth and joie-de-vivre of this may well be contrasted with 

“Through the windows of his soul the Puritan, unless a 

poet or a saint, looks on a landscape touched by no breath 

of spring. What he sees is a forbidding and frost-bound 

wilderness, rolling its snow-clad leagues towards the grave—a 

wilderness, to be subdued with aching limbs beneath solitary 

Stars.” 
Tawney has told us how the Puritan ethos drove men to find 
of divine reward in worldly success, how Puritan 
asceticism resulted in a constant reinvestment of the fruits of 
one’s labours. All that mattered to the Puritan was the increase 
of wealth, for this meant that he was acceptable to God and 
all was well. He was working and investing, not to enjoy this 
life, but to receive signs that he would enjoy the next. 

he elimination of the intermediary between God and man, the 
father confessor, probably helped considerably in the formation of 
the Puritan mentality. By depriving him of any consolation, of 
any relief for his feelings of guilt, it made him avid for the success 
that would mean that he was one of the elect. What has not 
frequently been stressed, however, is that it resulted in a radically 
different focus of vision. The Catholic’s actions received a regular 
review in the confessional. Here he was fitted for entry into the 
next life, and from this point of view it assumed an equal importance 
with the Last Judgement. His sights were fixed, so to speak, on 
points within his lifetime. To the Protestant of whatever persuasion, 
however, what was important was the Last Judgement. His stock- 
taking only came at the end of his life, or rather out of it. His 
eyes were focused on a point beyond the horizon—and such points 
have a way of remaining in that position. Having removed all 
enjoyment from this present life, he compensated by placing it all 
in the next and living only for that. 

The Puritan went; his attitude remained. Abstention in 
heyday of capitalism was not suffered in order to produce signs of 
Divine favour so much as later wealth. The future in terms of 
which present suffering was justified was not a celestial, but a 
The focus was still fixed beyond the horizon, but 
there were now other rationalisations. We know how the increased 
wealth of industrialisation accrued to the few as a result of a 
rigged market ; how the many were forced to save, willy-nilly. The 
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whole system was justified, and is even now justified, in terms of 
rises in the standard of living, which admittedly would not have 
taken place without the savings. It was too painful to alter one’s 
focus, so one rationalised, one produced statistics of rises in real 
wages. Whatever happened, the belief in the future was not to 
be shaken. Happiness, or even the mere assent of those most 
concerned, has never been considered. Power and a belief in one’s 
omniscience have always been highly correlated. 

Essentially an outgrowth of capitalism, the Communist creed has 
always borne the marks of its birth, and chief among these the belief 
in the future justifying the present. Let us go back to our Puritan. 
Surely if the mark of Divine grace was worldly success, did it matter 
very much how success was attained? Did the Jesuits of the 
Counter-Reformation, with their belief in the end justifying the 
means, do any more than accept the new “ethic”? And are we 
surprised if the capitalist entrepreneurs rationalised their lack of ethica 
in the means they used by such words as “labour,” “factors of 
production ” and the like ? Communism took this attitude over lock, 
stock and barrel. The future will justify whatever you do provided 
it is successful. You vote the Nazi Party into power if you believe 
that this will help to bring about the future you like. That a few 
millions are oppressed, tortured and killed is irrelevant; the future 
will justify your actions. You obstruct Marshall aid even if by so 
doing you inflict misery ; the future will justify your actions. 

And when a Communist Party does seize power, one wonders 
whether the bug of futurism has not bitten it so hard that the idea 
of actually living in the moment is anathema. Are large-scale 
investments actually made to increase the standard of living, or 
are they the result of an unconscious attitude that it is good to invest, 
it is bad to consume ? Else why the perpetual postponement of an 
increase in consumable goods, the eternal diversion of resources 
into heavy industry ? That large-scale plants also make it easier 
to organise the workers is no doubt an added attraction, but it 
may be doubted if the cause is anything so rational. 

This system of perpetual postponement, of ceaseless procrasti- 
nation, never seems to have been accepted by the mass of the people. 
The more control of their own affairs they have the greater preference 
they have for living in the moment. Not for them the endless march 
to the point beyond the horizon. Witness the decline in saving 
now that we have greater equality of incomes in this country. Those 
who always knew best deplore it—what of the future ?—but those 
most intimately concerned seem strangely unheeding. Are they 
now less happy for it? Will they be less happy if the standard 
of living does fall, provided that it falls equally for all ? 

Witnessing this, one breathes a sigh of relief. Who knows how 
much suffering, how many crimes, how much callousness has been 
the result of the belief in the future—even the future of “ the people ” 
who, whenever they were not oppressed by a minority, have always 
borne witness to their intuition that to live in any period but the 
present is never to live at all? The attitude is still with us ; this ts 
not in the nature of a joyful epitaph. We are, after all, living on a 
promise of future performance, and we douse the coloured lights in 
Trafalgar Square for fear of prejudicing it. But the attitude is 
passing, slowly but surely. By living in the present we will make 
it less bleak, and the necessity for living in the future will grow 
less urgent. 

In that sphere where man is most himself, the sphere of creative 
thought, is it not a miracle that we are still able sometimes to 
think creatively when our upbringing and all the social pressures 
that impinge on us would have us think exclusively of the morrow ? 
The arts flourished under the Medici; the same cannot be said 
either of the Puritans or the Victorians. By our standards the 
men of the Renaissance were both poverty- and class-ridden. We 
are less poor; we still have classes; we have lost the creativity. 
It may be obscurantist to talk about happiness—it is so much easiec 
to use the phrase “standard of living ”—but if our real aim is to 
make life tolerable we can aver that to give people the chance 
of being creative is immeasurably to increase their chance of happt- 
ness. And it does seem that in order to be creative we may have 
to cure ourselves of our obsession with a “ rising standard of living.” 


Thich shall we choose ? 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


ETURNING by train recently after a long day by the river, I 
purchased at the local railway station a copy of the Star 
evening newspaper. It contained an article by Mr. Merrick 

Winn on the Electronic Delay Storage Automatic Calculator. I 
envied Mr. Winn the tact with which, in this stimulating article, he 
had combined the light with the serious, the informative with the gay. 
His description of the Automatic Calculator was the most sym- 
pathetic description that I have vet read. It contained little to which 
the most exacting scientist could take objection, and yet it conveyed 
to people who, like myself, are bad at sums, a very satisfactory idea 
of what the machine could do and of what it could not do. Those 
of my friends who have chosen higher mathematics as their pro- 
fession or pastime assure me that the pleasure which one derives 
from this branch of study is closely akin to aesthetic pleasure. When 
spinning their web of numbers they experience a form of delight 
which is similar to that which less gifted people feel when they read, 
listen to, or observe a supreme work of art. What the mathematician 
enjoys is something more than a sense of illimitable perception: he 
experiences sensations of happiness such as arise in human beings 
when they are liberated by genius from the bonds of time and space. 
The Automatic Calculator, 


pleasures of pure mathematics to inconceivable 


it seems, will henceforward magnify the 
With but 


ng it is able to do sums which, before 








nternal purri 
its advent, would have taken squadrons of mathematicians years to 
One presses a button, one inserts a strip of perforated 
paper, dials begin to revolve, and in a trice the correct answer is 
furnished at a speed 15,000 times more rapid than the functioning 
It can multiply 2598769867 by 9656438259 


Even the most senior wrangler can’t do that. 
. . * * 


The important thing to remember, as Mr Winn warns us, is that 
the Electronic Delay Storage Automatic Calculator is not a mechanical 
brain. It possesses a memory, in the shape of facts packed tight ; 
jt possesses miraculous powers of combination and deduction; it 
can with lightning speed reach conclusions which are beyond the 
capacity of our own little brain-boxes; but it is unable to think 
The questions which are set to it have first to be drafted in the 
simplest terms by expert mathematicians ; teams of wranglers have 
to reduce propositions to their elementary components before the 
machine will even start to work. These condensed calculations are 
fed to the machine in code on a ticker tape and are thereafter stored 
in a series of electronic memory files. These files can store at one 
and the same time as many at §12 numbers, each of ten figures, and 
once it gets going the Calculator can work out 15,000 basic operations 
in a minute. This is impressive. The machine as at present con- 
structed (and it is continually being improved) contains 3,500 
operating valves, many miles of wire, and 120 panels supported 

What worries me is what happens if one of these parts 
f falls ill, a piece of wire becomes 
ails to record or store impressions ? 


upon racks 
fails. Supposing one of the valves 
frayed, or one of the panels 
If you or I make a mistake in our sums, the resulting damage is 
seldom more than {2 12s. 4d ut if the Calculator has a defective 
valve, then the result might be some 648,374,932 times wrong. And 


if the mathematicians are ible to calculate as fast as the Calculator, 





how can they calculate when the Calculator calculates incorrectly ? 
Jt is. as we al] know, human to err; but human errors are at least 
measurable ; the errors of this new machine could only be assessed, 
genuity has outstripped our 





or measured, by itself. Here again our 


iniclhgence 


The frightening thing about this machine is. as Mr. Winn so aptly 
warned us, that it is unable to discriminate. Its industry 's super- 


human, its powers of analysis rapid and precise, its gift of concentra- 





uon bevond anvthing hitherto conceived, its accuracy (when in 
perfect health) enurely dependable Bul it is incapable, as even 
human robots are incapable, of distinguishing between what is useful 


and what is not. From time to time the mathematicians and the 
engineers, who supply the monster with oil and electricity and feed 
it with facts, will try rather mean experiments in order to demonstrate 
the ultimate superiority of man’s unconquerable mind. They wil] 
make a fool of their monster in order to cure him of all spiritual 
pride. In their lighter moments they will thus ask the machine to 
multiply 7924765893 by o. The coded words are inserted upon 
their perforated strip, the dials start revolving, and the Calculator 
continues to calculate for hours of patient industry, unable to achieve 
any result. In general, however, the machine serves higher purposes, 
It can provide endless aesthetic pleasures for the mathematicians ; it 
can work out the strains and stresses to which aeroplanes will be 
exposed when flying faster than sound ; it will be of immense assist- 
ance to engineers, architects and statisticians ; it may even be able, as 
science progresses, to work out within an hour or two the amount I 
owe the Inland Revenue or the total losses on the Groundnuts 
Scheme—problems which, without the Calculator, would have taken 
accountants many vears. This wonderful if insentient instrument 
of precision is, appropriately enough, housed at Cambridge, where 
it is in the charge of Dr. Wilkes and Mr. Renwick. It is visited 
by mathematicians and photographers from all over the world. But 
to the layman it appears only as a jumble of valves and wires. 
o * * 7. 

So long as the Cambridge monster confines himself to sums and 
figures, he will not, I trust, do any irreparable damage. Great 
benefits may even accrue to astronomers and those who experiment 
in physics. The machine may even be able to invent cipher com- 
binations so intricate that no cryptographer will be able to decode 
them, unless of course he or his Government possess a similar 
machine. The worst that could happen, I suppose, is that, owing 
to a fault in a valve, some trustful engineer might be tempted to 
build a bridge 458,763 miles too long, or that the B.B.C. time-signa] 
and Tim should become so dominated by the monster that they 
would give us the hour several light-years in front of time. What 
really alarms me is the whisper that reaches us from America that 
these machines will eventually be turned on to words. I can con- 
ceive it possible that, without much permanent injury to the brain 
of man, mechanical aids might be applied to such operations as 
census returns, electoral registers and even social statistics. I do 
not quite like the idea, since any large error in such calculations 
and as I said the Calculator when it errs will err vastly) might 
seriously distort the facts upon which our statesmen base their 
policies. It would be regrettable, for instance, if the Calculator, 
owing to a frayed wire, were on the eve of polling day to give us 
the name Smithson 586,792 times over, or to assess the population 
of Luton as fifteen million times larger than that of London. Such 
errors would not, however, be irremediable. The Americans, who 
relish excess, are already suggesting that their machines before long 
will be able to compose sonnets and speeches. For all we know the 
uniformity and repetitions of Soviet pronouncements may be due to 
the use of some such system of valves and wires. But if Western 
poetry is to be mechanised, then assuredly the monster should be 
kept quiet henceforward by setting him to multiply ten sets of ten 
figures by o. 

7 * om * 

I am indeed obliged to Mr. Merrick Winn for having told me so 
much about the Electronic Delay Storage Automatic Calculator, the 
pet name for which is Edsac and ithe popular misnomer for whieh 
is the “mechanical brain.” Such portraits as I have seen of the 
monster give him a jumbled and inhuman appearance ; he is as ugly 
as the dangers which he may come to represent. Edsac may well 
develop to a point when he becomes for us the symbol of the detest- 
able intrusion of science upon the spontaneous working of our poor 
human mind ; the presage of the day when our sufferings and happi- 
ness will be measured by machines ; the dire portent of what may 
prove the greatest misery of mankind, when our gifts of invenuon 
dominate, and then destroy, our capacity for thought. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE CINEMA 
(Plaza.)——** Colorado Territory.” (Warner 
(Odeon.)——** Poet’s Pub.” (New Gallery and 


«Streets of Laredo.” . 


« Champion.” 
Tivoli.) 

Tuts is “ tough guy ” week in the movies, when anything prissy, like 
conversation, yields under the weight of gun and glove. Only the 
smallest strain is imposed upon the mind, which can rest lethargically 
in the overheated skull while the eye and ear browse contentedly— 
well, fairly contentedly—on the familiar fare offered them. There 
are two westerns, a boxing film, a tragedy and no surprises. 

Streets of Laredo concerns three jolly bandits, Messrs. William 
Holden, William Bendix and Macdonald Carey. Owing to the 
reformation of the first two, their incorporation into the Rangers 
and the advent of an attractive girl, Miss Mona Freeman, Mr. Carey, 
who is surely out of place in such hearty surroundings, meets a 
sticky end. Glorious Technicolor, as always, provides the necessary 
flood of poster paint gore to dye the sinners scarlet. It is fretful 
of me, I know, but I believe that it is time the pattern of westerns 
was altered, be it only a fraction. I would like, for instance, the 
stage-coach laden with greenbacks to make just one journey without 
being robbed ; I would like the hero just once to mount his horse 
in a leisurely manner, and I can conceive of nothing more superbly 
imaginative than to allow the villain to die in his bed of a cold. The 
present formula, however garnished it may be, remains as immutable 
as its mathematical counterparts, and, sacrilege or not, I would like 
to shake it till its spurs rattle. Mr. Leslie Fenton has directed 
Streets of Laredo as well as the next man, but the old road he 
a single new turning 

* * * * 





travels has not 


Still querulous, this time with Colorado Territory, I cannot help 
worrying over the earlier life history of its hero, Mr. Joel McCrea. 
How and why did he become a robber and an outlaw ? There he is, 
as fine a fellow as you could wish to see, kind to his friends, gentle 
with the ladies and full of dreams of a little farm where he can settle 
down to a quiet old age. Indeed, so kind and amiable is he that he 
feels compelled to rob just one more train to oblige a dying pal— 
a grave mistake. This film, like the above-mentioned western, is, 
of course, exciting, with lots of vehement riding, heaps of shot bodies, 
and Miss Virginia Mayo in an off-the-shoulder two-piece ; but Mr. 
McCrea’s character remains bafflingly enigmatic. His solemn hand- 
some face betrays no signs of avarice or lust for power or even love 
of adventure, and one can only suppose that nobody told him in 
his youth that it was a bad thing to rob trains and kill people. He 
sets about it so virtuously. No, this is a mediocre picture. The 
best thing about it is the scenery, which is tremendously frightening. 

* * * * 

I am not sure whether critics in the featherweight class, such as 
myself, should be allowed to review boxing films, for everything from 
first to last is so distasteful and one spends so much time with one’s 
eyes closed that a balanced criticism is highly improbable. Champion, 
which stars Mr. Kirk Douglas, is a pugilistic tale we have seen, 
or perhaps I shculd say half-seen, many times before. Hollywood 
has constantly proved that.it shares my dislike of boxing and holds its 
protagonists in low esteem, and here again we have the champ, risen 
to fame from poverty, and abandoning on his way all the more 
laudable human virtues. Mr. Douglas, athirst for money and adula- 
tion, casts off his wife, his mother, his brother, his manager and a 
couple of blondes. This was inevitable. We knew it from the start. 
When, after the fight of his life, he dies, toothless and unloved, we 
are not a bit surprised. But relieved ?—heavens yes ! 

* * * * 

Not even the ravishing ebullience of Miss Joyce Grenfell can raise 
Mr. Eric Linklater’s comedy Poet’s Pub from pancake level, and it 
is without doubt one of the dreariest little offerings ever laid before 
us Let no foreign tongue taste it, for sans citron ou sucre it is 
in very truth a crépe to wear crape for 

VIKGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 
THe Renaissance Society has recently celebrated the tercentenary of 
the birth of John Blow with a festival of his music Blow was 
Purcell’s master, and was succeeded by his pupil as organist of 
Westminster Abbey. His whole life was given to the writing and 
performance of that specifically English “ cathedral music ”—anthems, 
services and motets which were the glory of the restored Anglican 


rite in the palmy days following the restoration of the monarchy 
and still to this day continue to be written, though now in a semi- 
traditional, academic form. He wrote only one stage work, Venus 
and Adonis, and his secular output consists largely of about thirty 
odes written for special occasions such as Royal birthdays, Saint 
Cecilia’s Day and the New Year. Most of Blow’s church music is 
written in a simple homophonic style, and his contrapuntal essay 
have been said to exhibit “an unrequited love of polyphony.” He 
was, in fact, primarily a melodist and thus in sympathy with tha 
new ideals of the age in which he lived, a modern. Certainly thd 
church music sung by the Renaissance Singers at St. Marylebone 
Church on July 2nd was wholly English, and wholly Anglican, ir 
temper and showed none of the brilliance or “levity” to be found 
in the music of a contemporary like Pelham Humfrey who had 
studied in France. A “saintly grey” and a perfume of John Ingle-, 
sant characterised this sober, easy, workmanlike music, and the 
Renaissance Singers did its unpretentious beauty justice. 
x * * * 

The appearance of yet another execrable player of Chopin—he 
might just as well have a number as a name—and his enthusiastic 
receztion by a crowded hall has made me wonder whether the 
Chopin tradition has died an unspectacular death, just a hundred 
years after the composer himself. The Poles themselves are some 
of the worst offenders, though Malcuzynski sustains his country’s 
honour at a high, if not the highest, level. On the purely technical 
side exaggerated pace, lack of tone variety and, most of all, a completa 
misunderstanding of the famous tempo rubato are almost universal 
faults. Chopin is not an alternatively brilliant and sentimental 
salon-composer ; and if the principle of tempo rubato is one of 
discreet robbing and compensation, nine out of ten players rob Peter 
without a thought of paying Paul. As far as interpretation is con< 
cerned a tearful emotionalism contracted in the school of Rach< 
maninov takes the place of Chopin’s romantic nobility and tender- 
ness, while the great heroic moments of his large-scale works aré 
regarded simply as occasions for harder and ever harder hitting 

It is a commonplace that Chopin is an aristocratic composer, not 
because he wrote for aristocratic audiences (which is not wholly 
true) but because his music has the qualities which we connect in 
everyday life with breeding. It has perfect balance or, to rescue a 
word fallen among American women’s clubs, poise. It can be grand 
without being grandiose and wear an amount of ornament which 
would make any more plebeian music appear vulgar. It has the 
supreme gift of naturalness, whether in intimate conversation or 
in the highest flights of eloquence, and a deceptive simplicity even 
in moments which, technically, abound in subtleties. Without an 
understanding of these qualities—and breeding is everywhere at a 
discount—pianists reduce Chopin’s music to what it was considered 
to be during the years of reaction, pretty tunes and showy passages 
to be executed with a maximum of brilliance and at top speed. 

* 7 «x * 

The second Spanish ballet at Covent Garden, Del Amor y de la 
Muerte, is rather too like, though inferior to, Infanta in plot. 
Tumanova and Skibine play the same drama of thwarted love and 
dream fulfilment in another Spanish setting. But Granados’ music 
is charmingly evocative, and the whole ballet moves easily and 
pleasantly. I stand open to correction, but I could not believe in 
Ana Ricarda’s Spanish dancing which seemed to me more royalist 
than the king. 

MarTIN Cooper. 


HUMOROUS ART 


HuMowr in art is a wide subject, and one day it would be a good 

together some of the many oil paintings with a 
from. the fat Sebastian del Borro that used to 
lasquez to George Belcher’s red-faced musician, 


to Carl Spitzweg, Sickert, and Forain, 


idea to collect 
humorous content, 
be attributed to \ 
and from Chardin and Boilly 








What the Royal Society of Arts offers in its Exhrb:tron of Humorous 
irt, opened by Princess Elizabeth at its house in John Adam 
Street, Adelphi, on Monday, ts something quite different—a collectiog 
of English drawings confined almost entirely to the last hundred 


years. It is true that a few earlier drawings by Rowlandson and 
Gillray are included, as a rather perfunctory gesture to tradition, 
but the vast majority of the 162 exhibits were drawn during the pas 
century for publication in English journals or newspapers, and 


especially in Punch 
Within its limits the 
reminder of how much 


collection ts 


genuine talent and 


impressive—a sumUL Lag 
invention Our artisty 
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have dedicated to the public entertainment. The downright artistic 
masterpieces in the exhibition are perhaps few in comparison to 
the number of exhibits. By the time the visitor has admired the 
eight Rowlandsons and Gillrays, Keene’s Ploughing the Main (21), 
Caldecott’s sepia hay-making scene (32), Phil May’s Rickety 
Rackety Crew (49), Max Beerbohm’s Rothschilds es Play (74), 
Belcher’s The Apologist (85), Low’s brilliant impression of Lloyd 
George (124), and Giles’s Three Nice Cups of Tea, Please (160), 
he will have more or less skimmed the cream. But it is a pleasure, 
also, to see recognition given to such artists as Haselden and Hassall 
and (in a younger generation) W. A. Sillince and Pont. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that certain successful artists, some 
of whom are still with us, are dwarfed by their greater neighbours 
and shown to be either weak imitative draughtsmen or to be relying 
unduly on their own eccentricities. We could have done with less 
from X, Y and Z (not to mention names) if this would have made 
room for more Keenes, Caldecotts, Phil Mays and Lows. This 
brings one to. wonder whether the organisers could not have cast 
their net a little wider and at the same time been rather more strict 
in their selection. All the same they have got together an excellent 
show. It was a right effort worth making and should give a lot of 
pleasure. DereK HupDson. 


Colonial Maps and Drawings. (British Museum.) 


re ’ 


One of the most agreeable by-products of “colonial month” in 
London is the display of old maps and drawings of the colonies 
which has been organised at the British Museum. Out of deference 
to Americans, Indians, Australians, Tangerians and others who have 
passed out of the colonial yoke, the exhibits are confined to the 
domains which still come under the Colonial Office, which has meant 
the sacrifice of much good material, but what remains is frequently 
exciting as well as instructive. No one has ever needed any pre- 
liminary training to enjoy the best early nineteenth-century aquatints, 
of which a number are here ; West Indian mountains rising out of the 
sea like fatal galleons, for example, and the tangled coast of West 
Africa stretching out under a sultry sky. More unusual are the 
sketches of the South Sandwich and New Hebrides Islands made 
by William Hodges, a pupil of Richard Wilson, who accompanied 
Captain Cook on some of his voyages as official artist to the expedi- 
tion. These are simple, delicate productions, less elaborate than 
those of his successor, John Webber, the Swiss, who later became 
an R.A. Both these were professionals, but in the exhibition as a 
whole amateurs, both cartographers and artists, manage to hold 
their own well enough with the professionals. H. 


RECENT RECORDS 


THE most interesting of these records are orchestral. For H.M.V. 
Sir Adrian Boult and the L.S.O. have recorded Vaughan Williams’ 
Sixth Symphony, excellently except for a slight lack of subtlety in 
the last movement. Toscanini and the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
give some most beautiful playing in scenes from Berlioz’s Romeo and 
Juliet, and Sir Thomas Beecham and the R.P.O make one forget 
the length (or should I say the circumference ?) of Dvorak’s Golden 
Spinning Wheel by the fire and brilliance of their playing. Decca 
issues a recording of Nielsen’s Expansive Symphony, a pleasant 
eclectic work with a vocal movement (two good soloists) and well 
played by the Danish Radio Orchestra. Schumanr.’s B flat major 
symphony played by the New Symphony Orchestra under Piero 
Coppola is hardly distinguished enough to overcome, or even palliate, 
the weaknesses of Schumann's orchestration, and the Meistersinger 
Overture by the Suisse Romande Orchestra under Knappertsbusch is 
so Jacking in rhythmic steadiness as to lose all solidity. The 
Neglected Masterpieces Récording Company have issued records 
of Mozart's Serenade K.185, the so-called Andretter-Musik. Though 
the aim of the company seems excellent, these recordings by the 
Orchestre Symphonique de Chambre under Oubradous are con- 
siderably below the standard of the large commercial firms. 
Chamber music is represented by a string quartet in D major of 
Boccherini, well played by the New Italian String Quartet (Decca) 
and a fine recording of Ravel’s Tzigane by Ginette Neveu (Col.). The 
most unusual of the vocal records is by Victoria de los Angeles, 
whose singing of a Tonadilla by Granados and a more popular 
Spanish song entitled Hablame de amores is quite enchanting. Janine 
Micheau’s Valse Song from Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet is agile but 
lacking in tenderness (Decca), and I confess that I found the thin 
purity of Schwarzkopf’s voice in Mozart’s Exultate Jubilate very 
tedious. Erich Kunz’s Leporello (Catalogue aria) is excellent, and 


Adriana Guerrini’s Un bel di is only spoiled by the painful shrillness 
of her top register 


(All three are Columbia.) MaArTIN COOPER. 
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RADIO 


, 

Our radio is not, in general, very seasonable. True, some popular 
half-hours take a summer va ation, but that is a negative season- 
ability. For the most part we programmes for the first week in 
December bear a strange resemblance to the programmes for the 
last week in July. It is endearingly English. Sunshine or snow, 
we have roast beef for Sunday lunch—and before lunch, week in, 
week out, The Critics. The gentleman’s severiteenth-century jeve 
in her attire did show her wit: “ For every season she hath dressings 
fit, For winter, spring and summer.” Not so, in general, the B.B.C. 
Wherefore I salute one of the rare seasonable attempts of the B.B.C., 
an innovation called Hullo Children! Here is a programme that 
really knows what time it is—it is summer—and what audience it 
wishes to reach—the young. (Not all programmes are so sure of 
themselves ; many are let loose at hazard, hors’d upon the sightless 
couriers of the air, in the vague hope of being blown into every ear.) 
For July and August, and from Monday to Friday each week, the 
younger listeners are to have a daily half-hour to themselves. 


Holiday Time 

It is an all-embracing programme, but it reserves its Closest caresses 
for the subject of holidays—holidays at sea or on bicycles, up hills, 
down dales, with camera or fishing-rod. While Children’s Hour 
retains its permanent place in the Home Programme, Hullo Children! 
is for two months to enliven the forenoon on the Light. I suspect 
that the great and good men behind this scheme were thinking of 
parents as well as of the children, for children can be confounded 
nuisances around the place at holiday time. This programme 
should (as they say) hold them during that blessed moment of 
pre-luncheon meditation on a summer’s day. 

On the first week’s showing, these juvenilia should be a success. 
There is plenty of music, there is a Jules Verne serial, there are 
Kipling and A. A. Milne as rich mines to be worked, and (as a 
negative asset) there is very little obvious edification. Most im- 
portantly, the whole programme is in the hands of Mr. Lionel 
Gamlin, who is one of those people whose birth Providence (with 
commendable care) delayed until radio had been invented. His 
voice is rich without being soapy ; he talks to his audience and not 
at them, or down to them ; and he has the uncommon gift of coming 
straight out of one’s radio set into one’s ear, confidently but authori- 
tatively. Children have a quick appreciation of gifts like that, and 
are likely to complain only that Mr. Gamlin, who edits Hullo 
Children! has not edited enough of himself into it. 


Misfires and Minstrels 

Letting the knob more or less find its own way round the wave- 
lengths, I fell in with some light entertainment from which, as one 
in the sticky morass of a nightmare, I could not immediately 
extricate myself. Clay’s College, for instance, had among its per- 
formers Mr. Richard Goolden and (names with happy IJtma asso- 
ciations) Mr. Deryck Guyler and Miss Hattie Jacques. Consequenily 
I hoped for something with a faint touch of Jtma’s invention, its 
lunatic plausibility, its pure radio-activity. Alas! It was no more 
than a re-hash of the tried and (by me) mis-trusted—a series of ill- 
strung turns. 

As for an old-time “ Kentucky Minstrel” show which, when all 
is going with the proper bounce, permits Mr. Bones and Mr. 
Interlocutor to swap jests about the hardships of 1949, I have nothing 
to say, being speechless. But, to redeem a great deal, Much-Binding- 
in-the-Marsh has maintained itself nobly, and risen to all its occasions. 
This week’s occasion is, to be sure, unhappy; for the programme 
goes off the air for a time, and Mr. Murdoch and his friends are 
saying “Au revoir.” They say it with all their own gaiety and 
gusto. What such a farewell—luckily temporary—proves is how 
settled in our affections radio characters can become, if only they 
stick to radio and to character. For their observance of this primary 
but much neglected rule we are al] much bound to Much Binding. 


From China to Peru 


Elsewhere recently radio‘has taken us (for its reporting at any 
rate must be seasonable) to golf championships, and told us about 
the Royal Show at Shrewsbury, and continued to survey mankind 
from China to Peru. When malcontents speak harshly to me of the 
B.B.C., I have a habit (being contradictory from the cradle) of asking 
them what in fact the B.B.C. has missed in its coverage of the 
immediate contemporary scene. Whereat they leave me, muttering. 
The fact of the matter is that the B.B.C. neglects very little here 
below, nor neglects that little long LionEL HALE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DOCTORS AND THE STATE 


issue of arbitration that Dr. Margaret Jackson mentions in 
Doctors’ Real Work, is more than the sufficiently 
relations between the Government and _ relatively 
highly-paid employees. Medicine has hitherto been conducted in this 
country under ethical rules which are popularly by the 
“Hippocratic Oath,” which broadly insists that the doctor’s duty is 
always to do his utmost for his patient. Now, however, the medical 
profession is practically put under the control of a Minister, who is 
responsible solely to Parliament which, with due respect, is but ill- 
informed on medical matters If this continues without some sort of 
compulsory arbitration, it is clear that the doctor’s deference will, in me, 
inevitably tend more and more to the State and less to his patient; ie. 
we shail have taken a definite step towards the set-up of medicine in 
Nazi and other totalitarian régimes For the safety of the patient and 
the freedom of medicine it seems that some way should be found of 
making the Minister somehow responsible also to the profession as well 
as to Parliament. This raises questions of great constitutional complexity, 
but they should have been faced before the new Health Act was passed 
That they have not so far been faced and solved is no excuse for putting 
off their consideration still further, while the Minister every day 
strengthens his hold on the profession and, through it, on the intimate life 
of every one of us. This is an issue which transcends party politics and 
is of fundamental importance.—Yours faithfully, W. N. Leak 
Dingle House, Winsford, Cheshire 


SPOKEN LATIN 
Sir, I was keenly { in Mr. Harold 
Latin as an international meaiaeval language in last 
Comment. I often discussed this matter with the late Dr. G. G. Coulton, 
and our talks led to the writing of his small book, Europe’s Apprentice- 
ship (Nelson, 1940), which is hampered by its rather foolish title. Coulton 
writes 
“We see nowadays how an Englishman, settled on the Continent, 
will often lose half his own English and pick up nothing like its equi- 
valent in French or German ; and so it must have been with Latin. I 
cannot help believing that even the greatest minds in the Middle 
Ages lost something in width or delicacy of perception, and in 
suppleness of expression by this system. The use of Latin as a world 
language did indeed extend knowledge, but it diminished its inten- 
ity. I doubt whether at any university, at any time, there were 
half a dozen people able and willing to exchange their thoughts over 
the fireside with the intimacy which is possible at a modern univer- 
sity, either among older men or among undergraduates. It may be 
doubted whether any half-dozen ever met, except in the most excep- 
tional circumstances, among whom every one was able to express 
all the shades of his thought as readily and completely and syste- 
matically as we ourselves can in our vernacular. And again, even if 
in exceptional scholar was able thus to express himself, could he 
count upon the uptake ? Would every shade of meaning be as well 
understood as it usually is among our friends? I doubt whether 
even Erasmus and Colet and More enjoyed anything like the same 
opportunities of intellectual interchange as (say) Lightfoot and Hort 
ind Westcott.” 
—Yours faithfully, 
Aldine Cottage, Upton, Bude, Cornwall. 


Sir,— The 
her article, The 
knotty one ot the 


covered 


Nicolson’s remarks on 
week’s Marginal 


intereste 


RicHarp WILSON 


Sir,—Mr. Nicolson may be right in saying that few people today can speak 
Latin as a living language Old Perse boys of Dr. Rouse’s time can do it 
well, and some of their pupils too. But their accent by no means renders 
their words incomprehensible to Continental scholars, and no doubt any 
competent scholar can be intelligible abroad, unless it be to some non- 
ecclesiastical Frenchman who nasalises as in his mother tongue. I have 
talked Latin without difficulty to monks and priests in Rome and Syracuse, 
and heard other English people do the same. It is difficult no doubt for 
those who can only use English vowel sounds ; but they ought to know 
beticr.—Yours faithfully, F. DALE. 
City of London School, Victoria Embankment, E.C.4. 


TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 
Sir,—I was very interested by the letters of Canon Ellison and Sir 
Howard Kelly on the subject of Monsignor Ronald Knox’s version of 
the Bible. While I agree with many of the things they write, I feel 
they are both approaching the matter from a position divorced from the 
modern situation, in which the Bible is to a lamentably large number 


1 
’ 


of people a closed book. In view of this, I feel that three factors must 


be borne constantly in mind. 


The archaic language of the A.V., despite its beauty and majesty, is 
a stumbling block to the modern generation, who, for a variety of 
reasons, will not even take the trouble to enquire if such language has 
a meaning. Indeed, even for many reasonably educated laymen, the A.V. 
seems to have many difficulties and problems which we ecclesiastics seem 
either to overlook or of which we seem to be totally unaware. There are 
many, also, to whom the old-fashioned language of the Bible suggests 
that religion itself is out of date. Thus we are faced today with a 
formidable barrier to the spreading of the Christian Gospel. 

This leads to my second point, which is also linguistic. The modern 
idiom is avowedly different from that of the A.V., and something more 
than a “modest revision” is needed to bring the Bible as a living 
back to modern youth. We may rightly deplore the aridity of our 
language as it is “perpetrated” by the younger generation, but that 
is to evade the real issue. Language lives by its current usage, and 
what we may lose in beauty and grandeur by a modern version, we may 
gain in intelligibility, which surely ought to be our prime concern 

Finally, this raises the question of the function of the Bible. This 
I conceive briefly to be the revelation of God, in and through Jesus 
Christ, to man. A closed or incomprehensible book can never be a 
revelation. Let us seek therefore to bring the Bible plainly to everyone. 
Let us have our modern versions in the living idiom of today, so long 
as the version is competently translated in the light of the latest established 
research and with the aid of the best possible MSS. The task is difficult, 
but iet it be supported by our prayers for the guidance by the Holy 
Spirit of those engaged on it. We have too much to lose by remaining 
where we are. We have a world to gain by making Christ known.— 
Yours faithfully, A. W. McCLetran. 

St. David’s Manse, Windygates, Fife. 

Sir,—Canon Ellison finds fault with “those dreary lists of names and 
zenealogies” in the Bible. They are there because the Bible is a 
record of persons, not of abstractions. The liturgical use of the Matthaean 
genealogy as the Gospel in a Latin Mass points the way to appreciation 
of other such lists of names.—Yours faithfully, J. A. H. Bett. 

Butcombe Rectory, Blagdon, Bristol. 


HEADMASTERS 


Str,—The problem of education may be the problem of the teacher, but 
it is surely more essentially the problem of the head:.:saster. It hardly 
seems to be generally realised that today, in most schools, the office of 
headmaster is virtually that of a dictator, supported by a body of well- 
meaning educational amateurs—his Board of Governors—and surrounded 
by a group of somewhat sycophantic assistants, who, if they cannot 
respect the man, must respect his office. And this dictatorship is not of 
the Roman length, but for life, only limited by the retirement age. Hence 
we have the paradoxical situation that, in a democracy such as ours, 
we place practically unlimited power in educational matters in the hands 
of a person who may be appointed to this highly responsible post under 
very anomalous circumstances. There is, for example, the case of the 
highly-coloured party politician, whose politics disappear after his appoint- 
ment. There is also the curious phenomenon of the atmosphere of a 
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school being radically changed in less than a week by the appointment of 
a new headmaster 

It might well be asked what steps are taken towards ensuring the 
appointment of a suitable person. The great headmaster is one of the 
But he does emerge at odd times. Could some 
thing be done to increase the chance for this emergence ? here is a 
simple expedient which might be tried. This would be to make the 
appointment of a headmaster like that of a Member of Parlament—for 
here would be no loss of dignity if the principle were univer 
, made universal by Act of Parliament 


rarest of human types 


five years 


sally accepted, and, dare I suggest 
to most assistants, it would be better to have headmastered and 


Surely, 
Jost than never to have headmastered at alk—Yours faithfully, 
Ex-ASSISTANT MASTER 


TWENTY-THREE BOOKS 


raises a number of interesting points. Of course, 


THE BEST 
Sirk,—As usual, Janus 
everyone who thinks of the matter does so from his own particular 
outlook, and I feel that the books selected by the working party would 
not appeal to everyone, For instance, I happen to be one of those heretics 
who have no taste for Dickens, and hope that I shall not be led out to 
instant verBal execution for avowing the same. Again, I cannot away 
with Wuthering Heights, which are much too high for me, and I cannot 
join with Janus in acclaiming Esmond. Some of us remember that the 
daring Archbishop Temple, the younger, on one occasion referred publicly 
in disrespectful language to Milton’s Paradise Lost. So one man’s meat, 
&c. May a humble admirer from his youth of Thomas Hardy’s works put 
in a plea for Far From the Madding Crowd, which he looks upon with an 
admiration growing still greater every time he reads its pages 

The fact is that the selection put out by the eminent or not eminent 
men is not likely entirely to please anyone. Why, by the way, | ine 
party been limited to men only? I must not complain, as, if ladies had 
been admitted, my Hardy would have had no chance at all.—Yours 
faithfully, WILLIAM JAY. 

Doncaster Gate, W.2 


LORD MILVERTON’S RESIGNATION 


Sir,—The dismay with which Left-wingers greet any of their supporters 
who dare to think things out for themselves, and, having thought, leave 
their ranks, is clearly shown by the venom with which they have execrated 
Lord Milverton What interests me about the letter you published 
from G. L. Phelps is the unsolicited testimonial to the growing strength 
of the Liberal Party. If, as he alleges, Lord Milverton has “ climbed on 
taking the 
‘chmbing on the band-waggon”™ im its popularly accepted 
1 place on the Liberal band-waggon is now worth seeking 


the band-waggon,” one may Iegitimately draw the inference 
expression 
sense—that 


in Mr. Phelps’s view. As one who has had “ his shoulder to the wheel ” 
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of the Liberal vehicle, I am gratified to learn from one of our opponents 
that the exertions have not been in vain. There is still room for other 
intending passengers; there must be many in the Labour Party who 
disagree with its performance and future policy, and who could honestly 
support the Radical pr: gramme of the new Liberal Party.—I am, yours, 
&c., KENNETH LANI 

1 Market Street, 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION 


Stretford, Lancs 


Sirn.—I am dismaved bv my friend ].A.B.-C’s note. in which |} attri- 
butes with apparent approval to Mr. Butler a definition of the objects of 
our educational system as: (1) the provision of the best brains | crve 
the country, (2) the stressing of the dignity of work, (3) the development 
of the right character. As secondary consequences of primary aims, these 
are useful As primary aims they are the doctrines of Plato's Republic, 
the origin of the dictatorship: They might have been given with the 
same approval. and almost the same words, by Hitler Mheir danger 


is that they sound well to the thoughtless ; but they are at the opposite 
pole to the Christian doctrine that all souls are equal before God 

What is “the county”? To a politician it may come to mean the 
State machine. What is “work” ? To a politician it may come to mean 
what he wants done, including secret police and gas-chambers. What is 
“right character”? To the politician it may come to mean the 
character of the thick-and-thin supporter of official doctrine, the S.S. man 
I can only hope that J.A.B.-C. has misquoted, and that Mr. Butler will 
disown what is attributed to him. Whatever happens, no one with these 
views must ever attain political power in Britain.—Yours faithfully, 

Duffus, Morayshire H. W. Heckstate-Smirn 


ENOSIS 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Pullar-Strecker, would no doubt have 
felt more at one with the word and found in its associations 
something rather more apéritif, had it been written Henosis. It means, 
quite simply, “ making one,” or unification: Aristotle used the verb from 
which it comes, and the noun ts credited with ar origin rather earlier than 
Aristotle Mr. Gladstone, in 1878, committed himself to the adjective 
“henotic,’ which has a parallel in the French hénotique Since the 
living Greeks, in conformity with immemorial practice, do not in speech 
give effect to the rough breathing of initial vowels, the word has been 
anglicised without its “h”™ 
be defined as the concept of the unification of Kipros with Ella: 


* Enosis,” 


and enosis may, using modern tr inshiteration, 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Wintiam L. Currui 
Downing College, Cambridge. , 
TREE-FELLING IN GERMANY 
Sir,—Mr. ]. H. Morrow sees many advantages for us in the felling of 


German forests, but his letter shows the danger of viewing 
problems apart from their European context It 

Western Europe strong enough to resist pressure from the East demands 
health at its core—a Germany able to pay its way and to provide 


Germany's 


is undisputed that 


decent standards of life. It is also undisputed that only by a vast 
expansion of industry as well as by intensive agriculture can Western 
Germany support a population swollen by millions of 
Eastern Germany and elsewhere. But does our policy accord with this 
necessity ? ; 

Germany's soil and climatic conditions differ widely from our own. 
The very existence of the German people has depended on their forests 
“They might have shared the same fate as those civilisations of the 
past who have vanished through neglecting their tree heritage.” They 
were driven to a progressive forest policy by realising “the necessity 
for soil conservation, to conserve the water supply . . . to maintain 
irrigation to prevent floods.” (St. Barbe Baker in I Planted Trees.) 
Forest destruction in fact means a vast loss of productive power. Allied 
policy has been to supply food with one hand, with the other to take 
away Germany’s means of paying for it. Even the price of enforced 
timber exports has been kept artificially low ; and the same timber put 
into finished goods could have earned twenty times as much. ‘Timber 
industry alone formerly gave employment to 10 per cent. of German 
workers. Nor can the future be safeguarded, as replanting on the vast 
scale which would be required is now beyond German resources. 

In Western Germany millions of expellees clog the economic machine— 
unemployable or unable to find employment; they starve on the dole, 
but reduce total food supplies ; while rebuilding is made impossible by 
timber shortage they add to the overcrowding of the ruins, the garrets, 
cellars and bunkers. Everywhere unwelcome they hate their very lives 
(suicides are numerous). Mr. Morrow talks of forests as “ war potential.” 
A far more real war potential exists in the minds of the millions who 
are homeless. The authors of Potsdam have evoked the councils of 


“expellees ” from 


despair, and the temptation arises to look to war with Russia (or perhaps 
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a * deal”) as offering the only chance of eventual return to their homelands 

The least we can do now is to keep our hands off the means of bare sub 

sistence in a bankrupt country; to cease the dismantling whether of 

factories or of forests—Yours faithfully, Dorotuy F. Buxron. 
Whingate, Peaslake, Surrey. 


KNIGHT OR BARONET ? 
Stk,—Has it ever been noted that in Rob Roy, Sir Walter Scott does not 
seem sure whether Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone was a knight or a baronet? 
It seems strange for a votary of heraldic propriety-—but at Vol. I, p. 287 
Sir Hildebrand’s youngest son styles him Baronet, and (Vol. II, p. 350 
the same son is represented as succeeding him in the title: elsewhere, 
however, Sir Hildebrand is referred to as a mere “knight” without suc 
cession (cf. pp. 1, 187—“ had been knighted by James IT”; 195, 322 
“the good knight”; II, 356 “ the old knight”). 
to an undated American edition 
Sir Walter also alludes to Diana Vernon as being named in a formal 
will as “now Lady Diana Vernon Beauchamp.” (II. p. 346.) But her 
father’s name was Vernon—though his Jacobite title was Earl of Beau 
champ 357) “ Viscount ” Beauchamp 


Ihe references are all 


Also, he is once called Pp. 39/7) which 

must have been a mere slip of Justice Inglewood’s since of course Diana 

would not have been “ Lady ” Diana anything as a Viscount’s daughter 
An enforced idleness has led me to re-peruse Scott after seventy years’ 

desuetude, and perhaps rather with the scrutiny of a lawyer than the 

docility of a warm admirer Yours truly, 1. Br 
Nikko, Japan 


NATIONALISED SLATE 
Str,--Of what value are the figures in the Report of National Coal 
Board? My last delivery of household coal (February, 1949) was in pected 
by my coal merchant and by a representative of the Ministry of Fuel. and 
I have just now been allowed a refund for 20 per cent. of slate—the 
equivalent of one cwt. of slate to four of coal. As slate is verv much 
heavier than coal, does not its inclusion inflate the Coal Board's 


and, incidentally, the miners’ pay packet ?—Yours faithfully, 
G. H. Kercuiey-Bect 


I Beverley Close, S.W.i3 
THE MINERS MARCH 
Sir,—At the risk of being denounced as a crass materialist and every 
possible type of reactionary, could I ask Mr. Maurice Webb, through vour 


courtesy, if 


awures 


he noticed in the miners march any banners inscribed with 

curves or graphs showing the rate of absenteeism over the months since 

nationalisation ? Perhaps, however, his eyes were dimmed with the tears 

induced by the contemplation of the hope and happiness surging through 

the marchers, and he failed to observe them.—I am, yours faithfully, 
60 Clyde Road, Manchester, 20. G. O. Mrrenei 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A CRICKET MATCH got up for a charitable purpose was held one recent 
Sunday afternoon on a charming common that has long enjoyed the name 
of No Man’s Land. An attempt was made by the Lord’s Day Observance 
Society to prevent the game being played, and it was stated that the 
ector had expressed objections to the match. His reply, in the parish 
magazine, is worth quoting because the matter is far from being paro- 
chial. Whatever view is held, the subject is of importance in the social 
life of all villages. The rector wrote: “I had, of course, no objection 
to the game being played. I have no sympathy with the activities of the 
Society, which appears to me to be misguided,” and he proceeded to giy 
his views on Sunday observance. After morning service the rest of tt 
day is a time for “ innocent recreation or enjoyment which brings refresh- 
ment to body, mind and spirit.” The Society duly apologised for mis 
Are they generally endorsed ? 


15, 








representing his views 


The Cuckoo’s Speed 

Sitting in his garden a neighbour of mine saw with great distinctness 
at close quarters a cuckoo fly down to a hedge-sparrow’s nest, stop there 
mds and fly away again with an egg in its beak, He 
was not sure of the important point in the great cuckoo controversy 
cuckoo carries its own egg in its beak. The deposited 


»th » fe . 
not more than a tew § 








whether or no the 
egg (which of course bore no resemblance to the hedge-sparrow’s “ darling 
blue”) duly hatched and the young hedge-sparrows were thrown out by 


ilmost at once. Mr. Edgar Chance, in his wonderful 
film, seemed to have proved that the cuckoo lays her egg directly into the 


h she has found earlier. His evidence seems irrefutable ; but the 


the young murdere 


process is incredibly quick. To lay the egg, turn round and pick up one 
of the victim’s ezgs within 40 seconds—the maximum allowed by this 
observer —certainly ceds the speed limit 
More Melanism 

The mystery of the coal-black rabbits which, as previously discussed, 


gicden has further deepened. The third generation of 
these blackamoors has now appeared, though no old parent of this hue 
has been seen. It is hardly likely that the first blacks to be seen in the 
spring have already bred; and the conclusion is that they have sprung 
from brownish parents and are, so to say, “ melanistic mutants ” in the 
phrase of the breeders of pheasants. Has any breeder of tame rabbits 
found examples of such freakishness? This is not uncommon in wild 
rabbits, though whole families of blacks are in my experience at least 
a new phenomenon. Colour does, of course, vary mysteriously in many 
inimals. The polecat, for example, which has been multiplying in the 
west of the country, especially in North Wales, has a red variety, and a 
wide range of colour has been noticed in the grey squirrel and the stoat, 
apart from the seasonal changes. 


have invaded my 





farm and Garden 


This year has been notable for the success of the agricultural shows, 
which culminated last week in the “ Royal” at Shrewsbury. Almost all 
the county and more general shows have surpassed the records in one 
way or another; and they have attracted a very fair number of foreign 
buyers, even from Russia. One hopes that all this prosperity is a sign 
of the re-establishment of the farm in public estimation ; and certainly.a 
very large proportion of the visiting public has been urban. The variety 
of exhibits also has increased, especially in the direction of education and 
propaganda. At Shrewsbury, for example, one of the first exhibits to 
be seen, opposite the main“ enfrance, was set _up by the Village Produce 
Association. Within a small space were shown appliances, even a tractor, 
that could be bought co-operatively for village gardens, many sorts of 
livestock, and all manner of domesticities, including cheese, mead and 
home-made soap. One of the events of the year has been the reduction in 
size and increase of handiness of a good deal of machinery. 
harvester-thresher of moderate dimensions and cost is now 
The largest of these astonishing machines will now bale as well as thresh; 
and baling is a method greatly on the increase, to the general advanta 





In the Garden 

Defence by seems to be an increasing practice. Birds and 
rodents, as well as foxes and rabbits, may be kept off by the right odo 
Little bits of sacking steeped in fluids of the Renardine sort wiil 
carnations from rabbits, and string dipped in such fluids adequat 
protect such crops as green peas in their early stages. It is said, however, 
that the cleverest animals, the rats, soon grow used to the offence and 
disregard it. People cannot. If any of this repelling fluid is spilt by 
accident it dispenses its repulsive scent for a quite inordinate period. 

W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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‘Our brethren shield 
IN DANGER’S HOUR... 


| 
| (Ng .. . . from rock and tempest, fire and foe ” 
| 
| 


springing from the heart indeed when sung by 
They know the constant dangers, physical and of 
the insidious temptations of the 


words 


fishermen ! 
the soul, that beset them 
ports, the hardships and perils of their working lives at sea... . 
Every year, in the Deep Sea Mission’s Institutes in fishing 
ports, thousands of fishermen satisfy their deeply felt need 
for comfort, good companionship, and facilities for worship . .. 
Gifts, or requests for information about 
the Mission’s work, are gratefully re- 
ceived by the Secretary. 

HERRING GIRLS AS WELI. AS FISHERMEN 


receive jrom the Mission the benet.ts of first aid, library 
and canteen facilities and oeppor:unities for worship. 


D-E-E.P.-S:E:A--M.1$.$:0:N 


{ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
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THE LITTLE THAT 
MATTERS SO MUCH 


The test of aspirin is its purity. Just ae } 





because of its purity Howards Aspirin 


costs a little more. 


HOWARDS ASPIRIN 


° It is not the cheapest—it is the best. 
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Cycles Cosmetics Costumes Clocks Carpets 
China Chemicals 

are some of the goods bought from Great Britain by 

Australia and New Zealand. What other imports do 

they require? What can they export to this country? 

The answers to such questions can easily be supplied 

to businessmen by the Overseas Department of 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Uncorporated by Royal Charter 1&35) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 
Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 


(opposite Australia House) 
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THE CHEERIEST OF 
DOCTORS! 


Philosophers often gravely debate as to whether Nature is 
really a kindly mother or a stern mistress. Here is a suggestion : 
let them sit on the beach through a summer morning at any 
English seaside resort, and see if cheerfulness doesn’t “ break 
in,” as Dr. Johnson’s simple friend put it, on their philosophy. 
How strange it is that “the cruel sea,” “the angry deep,” 
should also be “ the little children’s dower,” their most glorious 
playmate, and the cheeriest of doctors for pale faces and weary 
souls. 

Just now, large numbers of those whose lives normally have 
much care are enjoying carefree holidays . . . poor mothers on 
whom so many heavy burdens fall, and their children, spending 
never-to-be-forgotten times by the glorious sea. 

These happy times are made possible by means of the Church 
Army Fresh Air Department, through its Holiday Homes at 
Bexhill, St. Leonards, and in the country, and its fund for 
providing Days’ Outings for poor women and children. 

The necessity of this work and the reasons why it should be 
extended need no elaborate argument. One cou/d touch on 
the importance to the nation of the health of her mothers and 
her future citizens. One could speak of the moral and religious 
importance of letting God's breezes blow through the starved 
and often morbid imagination of the city child. One could 
speak of the economical management—a fortnight by the sea 
for mother and baby, for £4; a gift of £7 securing a fortnight’s 
bliss for a poor woman with two ailing children. 

The Church Army will be glad of help, and gifts sent to the Rev. 

Prebendary Hubert H. Treacher, General Secretary and Head, 

The Church Army, 55, Bryansten Street, London, W.1, will be 
gratefully acknowledged. 


CHURCH ARMY 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


** Nathaniel, You Great Man! ”’ 


THE 





Hawthorne’s Last Phase. By Edward Hutchins Davidson. (Yale 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 21s. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. A Biography. By, Randall Stewart. Yale 
University Press: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 22s. 


| THERE will eternally be something oddly elusive—with all the charm 
of elusiveness—about both Hawthorne and his work. Half “ common- 
sensical,” as his son Julian insisted so loudly, with a distaste for 
reforming ardour ; uncomfortable alike with Transcendentalism and 
Emerson, with the naive sylvanism of Thoreau and the embracing 
fervour of Melville, yet he himself had his own very individual 
brand of something far from commonplace or commonsensical. He 
lived confessedly in a kind of fairyland, from which could appear 
such strange things—we would have called them Surréalist a little 
while ago—as “ My Kinsman, Major Molineux.” Thus the immense 
value of Mr. Davidson’s book is not only in its technically fascinating 
material, the drafts and brouillons of the scrappy, posthumously 
edited publications, but in its elucidation of Hawthorne as a person, 
a person in decay, to be sure, but none the less self-revelatory for 
that. It is profoundly interesting, too, as an illustration of how the 
creative mind may work. It has usually been rather too readily 
granted that Hawthorne proceeded from some abstract moral idea 
first to the symbol and then to the living characters, and that may 
in part be true. But there had to be also some degree of simul- 
taneity ; some intuitional integration had to occur ; and this problem 
Mr. Davidson tackles (we may hope only as a preliminary essay 
in his last chapter 
In the last four years of his life Hawthorne was rapidly collaps 

partly he was ageing (during the last year in Europe he must have 
been driven to weariness by his unwearyingly sight-seeing wife), and 
partly he was nerve-racked by the serrible shock and tensions of the 
Civil War. But there was probably something else ; just as his term 
in the Customs House at Salem had “ by the rude contact of actual 
circumstance” almost destroyed his imaginative powers, “the im- 
palpable beauty of his soap-bubble,” so the years as Consul at 
Liverpool had rusted his intuitive faculties. Perhaps also that 
quality in him which he never really faced, and which made 
D. H. Lawrence hail him as a bitter ironist in the phrase which 
contains the apostrophe at the head of this article, prevented the 
intuition from becoming operative. At all events, we see him 
torturedly struggling to make his symbols mean something ; for 
now the baffled allegorist had the symbols without being clear as 
to what they meant, or being able to clothe them in flesh and 
blood. There were a few main ones, which he worked at as 
though haunted by them, weaving and reweaving them, building, 
destroying, re-building, to no spiritual end or literary conclusion. 
All that emerged was the manuscript of one chapter of The Dolliver 
Romance, which lay on his coffin during the burial service. The 
main irritants around which the pearls simply would not form were 
the bloody footstep he was shown by the Ainsworths at Smithell’s 








Out on Monday , 
SHAKESPEARE 
by IVOR BROWN 


“It is a splendid book because Mr. 
Brown is a dramatic critic who enjoys 
the theatre, a great reader who reads 
for pleasure, a lover of poetry, a lover 
of words, and he enjoys and appreciates 
life.”’"—c. V. WEDG WOOD. 12s. 6d. 
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Hall ; the coffin of the old lady, which, when opened, was “ found to 
be filled with beautiful, glossy, living chestnut ringlets” of which 
the O’Sullivans had told him ; the story he had from Thoreau that 
a man who thought himself immortal had lived in the Hawthorney 
house, which became the elixir of life obsession ; American heirs tg 
English estates. There were also some minor ones, such as the 
great spider he had seen in the British Museum. 

The results were an incredible number of shots at four different 
novels, two of which might be called “the English romance”. 
namely, The Ancestral Footstep and Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret : 
and two “ elixir stories,” that is, Septimius Felton and The Dolliver 
Romance, the latter in part familiar to most of us since fragments 
are usually included with the second series of Twice-Told Tales 
In arranging, elucidating and discussing these things, Mr. Davidson 
has given us a most exciting, touching and, in a way, terrible 
glimpse into the literary workshop, and into the mind of a human 
being who was very nearly great. 

If this well-written book will be indispensable to various groups 
of readers, Professor Randall Stewart’s biography will be so to all 
students of Hawthorne. Mr. Stewart can be relied on for his facts 
since he has long been a distinguished scholar in this field, having 
edited the voluminous Note Books, English as well as American ; yet 
it is a pity that he should give no references, so that we might if we 
wished easily follow up and enlarge our sense of the interesting points 
he brings up; and that his bibliography should be so economical. 
This last is so partly because he has decided to ignore all previous 
biographers, though it may be doubted whether he gives us a clearer 
or deeper view of Hawthorne than we get from, say, Henry James 
Mr. Stewart does, indeed, attempt to discount the loneliness of the 
“ solitary years,” and makes Hawthorne out to be a more genial figure 
more of a bon viveur, than he is generally allowed to be. Also, in 
this modest and unpretentious book, safe and academic in matter and 
style, and a sure guide along the straight track of factual life, he 
gives us more detail than usual, about, for example, the curriculum 
at Bowdoin, the Customs House controversy and the period in Italy 
Criticism is absent, except from the last chapter, where he indicates 
what would seem to be the accepted approach, serviceable for anyone 
about to plunge into Hawthorne. Bonamy Dorrét 


For Our Delight 


By L. J. F. Brimble. 30s.) 
Tuts book is remarkable because its effect on the reader is highly 
emotional, though it consists almost entirely of facts, and vastly 
informative facts. The author heads it by quoting an exquisite poem 
by Sylvia Lynd whicfi begins, 

“TI long to see the flowers again, 

The flowers whose names I scarce remember, 

Stretching their pied and painted chain 

: _ _From February to November.” 

It is precisely his purpose to unwind that “ pied and painted chain,” 
to stretch it out to cover another month at each end, and to see that 
the reader, or browser (for this is a permanent bedside book), shall 
have no further excuse for “ scarce remembering ” not only the names 
ot the flowers, but also their habits, formation, botanical history, 
setting and idosyncrasies. 

Mr. Brimble begins at once with a method of exposition that both 
surprises the reader and sets his imagination to work. He chooses 
his illustrations and examples with cunning. For instance, in making 
his preliminary statement that the vegetable world is first divided 
into three classes, tree, shrub and herb (from a structural point of 
view), he gives the apple, the wild rose and the strawberry. But 
these are three members of the same family, the roseaceae. This 
begins the method of cross reference and subtle interweaving of 
groups, kinds, affinities and all the rest, by which method alone 
we can begin to make a pattern out of the welter of natural wealth 
that ceaselessly springs out of the soil all the year round, to the 
confusion of country-lovers and, I suspect, of botanists, too. 

The book is divided into ten parts, of which the first is introductory 
and given to first principles. But the signposts are gaily painted, 
and the poets are called in at once to do most of the sign-writing 
The last part telescopes the period from September to December, 
and deals therefore with seed-time and harvest and the annual 
transformation of the deciduous plants, contrasting them with the 
evergreens which come into prominence during that time. The other 
eight parts deal each with one of the remaining eight months of the 
year. By far the largest of these is that concerned with the month 
f June, the crown of the seasons. when the davs are long, but not 


The Floral Year. (Macmillan. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
by CHARLES HILL, M.D. and 
JOHN WOODCOCK 


The National Heath Service Acts and their subordinate 


legislation made clear : Index and tabular matter. 
16s. net. 


LITTLE ENGLAND BEYOND 
by S. P. B. MAIS WALES 


S. P. B. Mais’s enthusiasm knows no bounds amongst 
the scenic and historical charms of Pembrokeshire. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net, 


This is the second title of S, P. B. Mais’s “‘ England Old 
and New” series, of which the first was The Land of 
the Cinque Ports. 


YOGA: The Method of Re-integration 
by ALAIN DANIELOU 


Yoga is presented exactly as defined in the Hindu scrip- 
tures. Original Sanskrit text as notes in an Appendix. 
Coloured Frontispiece and diagrams. 
Iilustrated. 


SRI AUROBINDO: Philosopher, 
by G.H. LANGLEY Mystic & Poet 


With a Foreword by the Marquess of Zetland. 
10s. 6d. net. 


16s. net. 
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American President and 


Titus. 


to one 
\n outstanding biography. 


became wife 
of another. 
THE RESTLESS VOYAGE 
Stanley Porteus, D.Sc. 
A complete re-writing, as the result of the author’s. 
researches, of Archibald Campbell’s extraordinary auto- 
biography, which caused such a stir in the Scotland 
of 1816. 705. 6d. net. 


SIX-LEGGED SNAKES IN NEW GUINEA 

Evelyn Cheesman, F.R.E.S. 
A colourful, descriptive work, on the peoples, super- 
stitions and folk-lore of the little-known interior of New 
Guinea. ///us. 12s. 6d. net. Book Society Recommendation. 


THAMES JOURNEY 

Paul Gedge 

The pleasures of Thames river-camping—and practical 
measures to increase those pleasures—are set forth as the 
result of a decade’s experience in this book. What to take, 
what to see, how to manage, and where and when to 


15s. net 


Tilus. 8s. 6d. net. 


humorous and informal manner. 
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Christopher Johnson 
— Five distinguished novels from 


THE GREY WALLS PRESS 


* 


published 


THE DEVIL IN THE FLESH 
Raymond Radiguet 


A translation by Kay Boyle of Le Diable au Corps. 
With an introduction by Aldous Huxley 
8s. 6d. 


THE MAN IN THE TOP HAT 
C. K. Jaeger 
A brilliant satirical fantasy. 
10s. 6d. net. 
THE KING AND THE QUEEN 
Ramon J. Sender 


A new novel by the author Dark 
Seven Red Sundays. 
9s. 6d. net. 


yesterday 


net, 


of Wedding and 


* 
just published 
MISS LONELYHEARTS 


Nathanael West 


*...acruel piece of debunking. A New York reporter 
is driven to drunken misery by his job of writing a daily 
agony column in which as “ Miss Lonelyhearts,” he has 
to comfort a host of woebegone correspondents.’ Siar. 
With an introduction by Alan Ross 
7s. 6d. net. 


* 
to be published 21st Julv 


THE LAST TYCOON 
F. Scott Fitzgerald 


The last work of the author of The Great Gatsby, This 
Side of Paradise, Tender is the Night, and The Crack-Up, 
all published by The Grey Walls Press. 

With an introduction by Edmund Wilson 
8s. 6d. net. 


THE GREY WALLS PRESS 
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long enough for us to see, smell, hear and absorb all the teeming 
life of high summer. We try in vain to catch the Niagara in our 
gill pots, and every night we go to bed exhausted, drowsy with a 
kind of joyous despair. Shall we ever learn about it all? The 
question falls dead from our lips, for we know the answer before- 
hand. But the humility of our approach is all that matters. So long 
as we look our “last on all things lovely,” as de la Mare urges us, 
we shall never grow callous before the miracle of the Burning Bush. 

It is impossible to review this book in the usual way, for it contains 
so much that one suspects it to be the outcome of a lifetime’s pre- 
occupation with the goings-on of nature. The reader plunges into 
it, and at once has a sense of being “ rolled round in earth’s diurnal 
course,” and reduced to a seeing eye and a wondering mind, united 
by a latent mood of worship. What is so valuable in the book is its 
patient guidance to some sort of ordered contemplation of the scene. 
Mr. Brimble has a wide range of reference, not only in the scientific 
approaches but also in his literary illustrations and loving side- 
lights. It is these last that give the book its atmosphere, draping 
the bony contours of fact with an emotional warmth in which the 
reader can bask luxuriously 

Perhaps the unbotanical person will get the most surprises from 
these pages. For example, I have learned that corn salad, which I 
always grow because of its addition of a delicate mealy flavour to 
the salad, is a valerian (valerianella olitoria), and that the general name 
of all-heal is indicative of its value as a vegetable. Mr. Brimble, 
in writing about the elder tree, might have mentioned that tts flowers 
provide a delicious muscat flavouring to preserves, such as gooseberry 
jelly. However, he more than makes up for this omission by telling 
me that the wild rose originated in a drop of perspiration from the 
brow of Mohammed, and that eglantine is properly the sweet briar 
and not the wild or dog rose. This pins it down securely, and gets 
rid of the confusion about that wondrous name, to which Milton 
added by fastening it to the honeysuckle. But I degenerate into 
gossip about this delightful work ; so I will close with a reference 
to its illustrations, which consist of hundreds of useful photographs, 


many drawings and a number of flower plates in colour 
RicHarp CHURCH. 


The English Midlands 


Midland England. By W. G. Hoskins. (Batsford. 12s. 6d.) 
Nottingham Through Five Hundred Years: A Short History of 
Town Government. By Duncan Gray. (Corporation of Notting- 
ham, 4s.) 
“ MIpLAND ENGLAND”: what do the words suggest ? Industry first 
of all, I suppose—iron, pottery, boots, beer ; and, for a landscape, 
red-brick towns scattered over a great plain that stretches out from 
the Chilterns to the broad and lazy Trent. Dull country, in fact, 
through which the traveller dozes without remorse on his journey 
to Manchester or Sheffield. There is some truth in that picture ; no 
element in it is, indeed, wholly false. The industries are there all 
right, and some of the landscape is dull. Yet the Midlands are not 
really a flat plain at all, but a country full of variety and interest : 
from the rugged heights of Charnwood Forest to the valleys of the 
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BY 
MARGOT CAMPBELL 


10/6 Net 


“A good story with sympathetically drawn portraits... Aa 


attractive piece of work.”—Ralph Straus. 
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Soar and the Ouse and, sweeping away to the east, the Pastures 
High Leicestershire and Rutland. : —a 

Here is Dr. Hoskins’ theme. The title of his book is oddly mis 
leading, for he is concerned only with the East Midlands > Warwi k 
shire, Worcestershire and Staffordshire are here excluded. [It pers 
be said at once that this is the best book that has ever been weitae 
on that unregarded region, an indispensable work for anybody a 
wishes to understand its character and history. One thing only i 
disappointing ; the illustrations, mostly from photographs by Mr 
F. L. Attenborough, are a splendid set, but they have been m itred by 
thoroughly shoddy reproduction ’ 

Dr. Hoskins begins with an account of the making of the landscape 
and then passes on to the life of the people in the small towns the 
villages, the farms. His plan is not original ; many books have been 
based on it during the present vogue of flimsy topographical writing 
But this book is in a quite different class from that of most of its 
fellows because its author is a trained historian—the foremost living 
authority on the history of Leicestershire and a close and careful 
student of the development of British agriculture. That means that 
his book has unusual depth and sureness of judgement. Look for 
instance at the seventh chapter, in which he surveys some of the 
special things this country has given to England, and indeed to the 
world. Stilton cheese, first of all; instead of rhapsodical nonsense 
about its flavour, stale jokes about port wine, here is a careful 
examination of the known history of the cheese that shows us just 
where it was first made, in the comfortable rolling pastures east of 
Leicester. Stilton cheese is famous throughout England ; but the 
Midlands have produced some things with a European reputation— 
Northampton boots and Birmingham guns and, in the late Middle 
Ages, the alabaster work of Nottingham, which was exported to 
countries as far afield as Iceland and Spain. A complete Nottingham 
altarpiece is now, once again, on show at South Kensington, and 
fragments of the work survive occasionally in parish churches—six 
panels, for example, at Drayton in Berkshire, another at St. Mary’s 
in Nottingham itself. 

That alabaster panel might serve as a symbol of the city’s life— 
the national importance of its industry (think of Boots and Players 
and Raleigh bicycles today), the continuity and length of its history. 
It is five hundred years this summer since Nottingham was first 
incorporated, and Mr. Gray’s book celebrates the anniversary. He 
has not attempted a compressed history of the town ; wisely he con- 
fines himself to the growth of its government. His narrative is clear, 
soundly based on the city records ; and the book, with its thirty-six 
pages of well-chosen pictures, is the best four shillings’ worth I 
have seen since 1939. 

Nottingham is, indeed, one of the grandest of English towns 
But though it is the most interesting place in the Midlands, it is only 
the first of a long line. I choose one other example. If you go out 
from Leicester six or seven miles northwards along the Fosse Way 
(the great road whose sixty miles from Leicester to Lincoln are full 
of the excitements of history) you climb a low hill by Pugin’s Rat- 
cliffe College. Look down from the top, and you see first of all the 
Wreak valley, with its thick crowd of Danish place-names ; the spire 
of the church at Brooksby, where the great Duke of Buckingham was 
born, the founder of the astonishing Villiers connection ; further 
round, hazier in the distance, the wooded knob of Billesdon Coplow, 
a landmark famous to all hunting men; and to the south, in the 
flat valley of the Soar, the chimneys and spires of Leicester. That 
single view will represent the variety and range of interest that is to 
be found in these unknown English Midlands. Jack SIMMONS 


A Chip on his Shoulder 

The Stilwell Papers. By General Joseph W. Stilwell. Edited and ar- 
ranged by Theodore H. White. (Macdonald. 18s.) 

“A good commander,” General Stilwell wrote in one of the more 
coherent entries in his personal diary, “ must be impartial, accessible, 
human, humble, patient, forbearing.” He himself was none of these 
things. To the almost impossibly complex and difficult task allotted 
to him in the Second World War he brought moral courage, energy, 
stubbornness and a sound working knowledge of the Chinese official 
mind. They were not enough. The main reason for this lay in the 
fact that he was an unusually conceited man. He was not in the 
least vain, he genuinely hated publicity, he was not a careerist or 
a climber ; but he was a man whose simall and petulant mind was 
incapable of admitting that he might conceivably, occasionally, be 
wrong. It is not impossible for a morose and intolerant individualist 
to make a good soldier, provided he has something—whether it be 
nous, imagination, breadth of vision or just good manners—which 
enables him to rise above his limitations, to suppress an instinctive 
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tendency to regard all his principal colleagues, subordinates or 
superiors as trash or even as traitors. Stilwell never did this. He 
strove relentlessly for victory, but it had to be victory on his own 
terms. His mind was as little generous as it was flexible. Outside the 
smal circle of his personal staff he trusted nobody, and showed it 
He was, I should imagine, about as unlike Eisenhower as it is possible 
to be. 

His task was an extraordinarily difficult one. He was, on paper, 
Chief of Staff to the Generalissimo, but had in fact no executive 

ywer Over any part of the cumbrous and ineffective Chinese war 
machine. He was concurrently Commanding General of the China- 
Burma-India theatre, an American command which straggled across 
Asia from Karachi to Chungking. C.B.I. included the roth Air 
Force based on India and the 14th based on China and commanded 
by Chennault: a network of Service of Supply units and administra- 
tive staffs ; various army training establishments ; and—eventually— 
one brigade of American troops trained in jungle warfare. Stilwell 
knew nothing about the air and was bitterly jealous of his nominal 
subordinate Chennault, who was both better iiked by the Chinese 
and also better placed to do what Stilwell himself longed to do— 
namely, to get on with the war by fighting the Japanese 

Stilwell’s only chance of doing this was at the head of Chinese 
troops, and when in 1944 a Chinese force of two divisions, sup- 
ported by an American Long Range Penetration Brigade, advanced 
into Upper Burma as part of the Allied plan for the reconquest of 
that country, Stilwell accompanied them. He was not actually in 
command of them, but his editor is probably right in describing 
them as “tightly subordinate to Stilwell’s personal urge.” The 
Chinese—well fed, well equipped and regularly paid—did well, 
capturing Myitkina after a long siege and helping Chindits under 
Calvert (who are characteristically not mentioned by Stilwell) to 
make much quicker work of Mogaung. This tough but essentially 
subsidiary campaign proved the theory—which Stilwell was not 
alone in holding—that Chinese troops, given good training, good 


weapons, good administration and complete air superiority, could 
not only fight bravely burt win battles; but however deeply one 
sympathises with Stilwell’s “ personal urge ” to supervise the process 


it a little difficult to square his digression into tactics with his 
strategical responsibilities as Commanding General, C.B.I., and also 
this time) Deputy Supreme Commander, S.E.A.C 

Though he seems to have had a more active dislike for Chiang 
Kai-shek referred to as “ Pea-nut” but sometimes by less 
printable than for any of the other individuals whom he was 
supposed to be serving, commanding or collaborating with, his 
detestation for the British is particularly cordiv] and comprehensive 
When he received the news—prematurely by two months, as it 
turned out—of his single operational success, the capture of Myitkina, 
his only comment—“* WILL THIS BURN UP THE LIMEYS !” 

hardly re-echoes the tones in which the Great Captains have at one 
er exulted over their victor ¢s. He does not criticise the 
anders with whom he dealt ; he simply dismisses them 
is hopeless duds in whose difficulties or setbacks he takes a personal 
Alone of a race of snobs, poltroons and quitters, the 
I.G.S. earned a measure of his tolerance 
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One must sympathise with Stilwell for the difficulties he so stub- 
bornly faced; for the unreliability of the Chinese Politicians, who 
tricked him and let him down with all the less compunction because 
his personality never earned him much “face” in China ; for his 
shabby treatment by the War Department after his recall. And one 
must respect him for his singleness of purpose and his personal 
toughness. But the legend that this exceptionally disagreeable and 
narrow-minded soldier, most of whose service had been spent on 
the staff or as a Military Attaché, was a commander of unrecognised 
genius, adored by his troops (he never for practical purposes had 
any troops), misunderstood by his superiors and denied by his allies 
the support and co-operation to which he had a right, is a travesty 
of the facts. He was a small, proud, bitter, brave, uncomprehending 
man who brought to an exceedingly difficult task a character and 
an outlook which made failure in it a certainty. 

PETER FLEMING, 


Scientists in Society 


The Freedom of Necessity. By J. D. Bernal. 
Paul. 18s.) 


Tuts is a book which can only be read with difficulty and effort, in 
spite of the importance of the subject and the formidable qualifica- 
tions of the author. It consists of a set of essays, some long, some 
short, written between 1928 and the present day, and centring 
mainly on a single theme—the relation of scientists to society and 
political organisation. The long essay from which the title is derived 
was published in Horizon in 1942 ; others have previously appeared 
in other periodicals or as lectures or broadcasts. Books so composed 
are usually unsatisfactory, but this one is indigestible for other 
reasons also, above all because of a monumental heaviness of style 
and the constant repetition of a few familiar propositions in almost 
every chapter. Professor Bernal, unlike most of his contemporaries, 
seems to have consistently adhered to one set of governing political 
convictions from 1928 until the present day ; this consistency leads 
to a deadening repetition in a book of reprinted essays, in every 
one of which his main political convictions appropriately reappear 

His first proposition, occurring on almost every page, is that 
scientific research does not take place “in a social vacuum,” which 
nature particularly abhors ; but then nothing does. “Goodness is 
purely social.” “ When society changes, goodness must change too.” 
“ Beauty is ‘a social attitude’,” and there is “the beauty of socially 
created forms,” or “inherent in the common social enjoyment of 
things.” Owing to the all-embracing use of the word “ social,” this 
first proposition is not as informative as it might seem 


(Routledge and Kegan 


The second 
is that under modern conditions scientific research can only be free 
and efficient if it is to some degree centrally, but democratically, 
planned and organised. The third, closely related to the second, is 
that we are at the beginning of a period in which economic and 
social problems can be, and must be, solved by the application of 
scientific techniques, such as operational research, under the direction 
of a controlling and planning Government. 

On both these points Professor Bernal, particularly when drawing 
illustrations from his war-time experiences, is often authoritative and 
relatively precise ; and no non-scientist is really in a position to 
contradict him about the first of them. But it is surely a plain 
matter of observation that, in the U.S.S.R. no less than in the United 
States and Western Europe, it is the precise balance between central 
planning and obstinate originality and heterodoxy which is now in 
dispute among scientists themselves. These scem to be delicate 
questions of degree, depending on differences of subject-matter and 
individual temperament, which cannot be settled by generalities of 








the kind which predominate in this book. The problem of the 
ition of the scientist to the government, of the best balance 
yetween freedom and organisation in science, is now everywhere 
cognised as one of the primary problems, and these essays show 
ow much Professor Bernal’s initiative and authority have in the 


past contributed to its recognition ; but at this stage they can add 
| towards larification, because they are so unempirical and 
reneral. It is rprising that eminent natural scientists, when they 
! » write about polit ind the social sciences, are sometimes 
ntent with vague and unverifiable generalities of a kind which they 
v { contemptuously expel from their own scien 
I last section consists of “ Marxist studies.” These repetitions 
fM m inmarxist spirit and method ; for no one has 
j 1 the master in ridicul ff the servile application of old 
nary id te ianged nditions ; and would I 
x astonished that anyone should still take the faithful Engels 
y as a plhulosophers STUART HAMPSHI 
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A Poet’s Philosophy 
The Philosophical Lectures of Samuel Taylor Coleridge 


Kathleen Coburn. (Pilot Press. 25s.) 
Coleridge as Critic. By Herbert Read 


ittentively to Coleridge’s lectures on 
Chev observed 


Edited by 


Os.) 


(Faber 


Tue few people who listened 
philosophy must have had a very strange experience 
the face of Coleridge, animated so radiantly by his own delight in 
exposition, and yet they were bewildered, even to stuporosity, by a 
singular complication and uncouthness of utterance in which it was 
more than easy to mistake one word for another: “ Lucretius ” 
sounded like “ Lycurgus,” and “tint and group” were indistinguish- 
able from “tent and grove.” Many of the mumbled sentences 
appeared to contain littke meaning, or a meaning so tortuous that it 
was hardly explicable ; and then, from time to time, there would 
come a great phrase of power and enlightenment 

Something of the bewilderment of Coleridge's listeners will be 
shared by those who read the Philosophical Lectures which are 
now so admirably presented, for the first time, by Kathleen Coburn 
This book is undoubtedly of great importance, not as a philosophical 
exposition, but as a very necessary component in the understanding 
of Coleridge. For Coleridge himself never had a clear view of any 
system, and was repelled by the austerities of logic Prolonged 
effort was distasteful to his nature ; his enthusiasm, though intense, 
was extremely volatile ; and he rarely succeeded in producing more 
than a few fragments of his original intentions, “True, his intentions 
were of the highest order (whether in marriage or philosophy), and 
yet the performance never fulfilled the promise. He was a man 
intoxicated by German metaphysics, the grand reaction from the 
materialistic doctrines of the eighteenth century, but he was not 
invariably able to appreciate the full force or flavour of a new 
philosophical vintage 

For these lectures, even with allowance for possible errors in the 


regarded as an objective exposition of 


shorthand notes, cannot be 

the different systems or as the constructive analysis of a system 
congenial to the lecturer What they show is a general diffused 
enthusiasm for metaphysics and religion, with much muddle and a 


speaks very truly when 


helpless verbal entanglement. The editor 
He starts with an 


she says, “It is difficult to summarise Coleridge.” 
a priort assumption that any line which ts likely to induce atheism 
has to be avoided, since it cannot be described as philosophy Phis 
attitude is defensible in the case of one who takes for granted the 
major premisses of a theologian, although it is bound to lead to 
difficulties (as it does in these lectures) when the history of philosophy 
is considered as a whole. Coleridge is thus naively inconsistent in 
his treatment of Occam and of Bruno, for example, and is out of his 
depth when he comes to Spinoza—whose name is here spelt in two 
different wavs—and afraid of coming to grips with Hume. For this 
reason he necessarily fails to understand Locke, whose concept of 
ideas he looks upon as pagan ”" or “mechanical.” And phil sophy, 
is nothing at all if it is not “the transit from paganism to 

‘hus, the sophist ts described as “a worm” engendered 
by “ putridity,” and any type of scepticism is an “ebb of philosophy ” 
because it will probably reject the offerings of a revealed faith. It 
followed that Coleridge’s philosophical lectures were not so much a 


he Savs, 
religion.” 
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contribution to the study of philosophy as a contribution to the 
Anglican revival 

Mr. Herbert Read’s little volume is an amplified form of the 
lecture which he delivered at Baltimore in 1948. His thesis is thay 
Coleridge applied a metaphysical theory, or at least a theory of 
imaginative activity, to the principles of literary criticism Perhaps 


it is possible to take Coleridge too seriously in these matters, for he 
was a man of confused impulses, not a man of considered method 
It is important to note, as Mr. Read degs, that Coleridge was at any 
rate “the first psychologist in criticism.” But I think the only point 
of consistency in Coleridge was metaphysical ; and all metaphysics, 
for Coleridge, were focused ultimately in the Christian revelation 

C. E. Vuttramy. 


Doctor Into Dramatist 


By James Bridie. (Constable. 10s) 


John Knox and Other Plays. 


Mr. Bripie is a tantalising dramatist. As a man of medicine who 
came to creative writing late in life, he brought to the art a trained 
and detached mind with an experience and background rarely found 
in the theatre’s service. His equipment was vastly different from 
that of those ephemeral waterflies of the social world whose characters 
are chased in “travelling suits” from watering place to 
Taormina and Paris are far cries from Edinburgh and 
Biblical geography. His imaginative fancy has ranged wide, and 
having discovered one formula for making comic rabbits he hag 
never capitulated to the weakness of repetition because the formula 
paid He has a trained and stimulating mind, a sure touch for 
bringing his characters to life, and a theatre craftsman’s capacity 
for contriving a rich series of dramatic situations. Mr. Clifford Bax 
has (a little daringly) called Tobias and the Angel “ the most attractive 
comedy written since Twelfth Night,” and has added (on firm enough 
*Second-rate Bridic is worth more than R., O., or T, 


chase or 
luxury flats 


ground here), * 


can offer us.” And yet this gifted man has never written the first- 
class play which his varied talents would seem to warrant. Mr. Agate 
once defined a good play absolutely as one at which only a numskull 
would yawn and fidget. There could be no yawning at anv Bridie 
play and he is far too calculating an entertainer to petmit fidgeting 
But the total impact somehow misses greatness. The mind ts titi!lated 


but not enriched, and the emotions are hardly engaged 

In Dr. Angelus there is triumphant evil in action, but the general 
effect is dissipated, so that what is by nature horrible becomes a 
which we behold as fascinated spectators but never as inside 
The audience gets swung from one mood to another in 
loctor 


spect le 
participants 
the action, as well as in the leaping changes of mood in the 
himself, and can never be certain whether it is expected to laugh or 
cry. The sure pathos of the scene where Mrs. Angelus attempts 
to establish her rights in her own home, only to be exposed to physical 
assault at the hands of the cretinous and slatternly servant who ts 
her husband's mistress, gets lost in what follows, and becomes just 


an incongruously sincere intrusion upon macabre material which 
Mr. Bridie chooses to treat in such a way as to excite laughter 
rather than horror. 


Mr. Bridie has the reputation of being a great talker in an age 
when good talk is rarely heard and infrequently appreciated. What 
is a source of delight to his friends may be his undoing as a dramatist 
A continuous flow of ideas, in conflict, inconsistent and challenging 
can make an evening’s delight, but when these are cascaded willy- 
nilly into a play, without regard for the disciplined form which drama 
demands, the appeal of art is sensibly weakened. John Knox has 
much in common with his creator, and the play which bears his 
name is packed full with the preacher’s.cloquence. The speeches 
are splendid stuff, but are they dramatic dialogue ? It is unfortunate 
that there has been little opportunity for seeing this piece, for 
without that experience it is impossible to be certain either on this 
point or about the effectiveness of having three figures of this century 
serving as a kind of chorus and commentary as they watch the story 
of “the beautiful Queen and the hard old man.” What is certain 
is that the spirit of Mary Stuart has eluded Mr. Bridie as she has 
many another dramatist. 

The Forrigan Reel is styled a “ ballad opera” but is in fact an 
“unconsidered trifle,” which proved to have little life on the stage 
It Depends What You Mean is probably the most satisfactory play in 
this volume, for even Professor Mutch is made to contain his garrulrty, 
and the last lines of the play display a subtle economy of effect. “The 
second act, where a collection of well assorted types make Roman 
holiday for troops in a brains trust, is Bridie at his most witty, 
resourceful and dramatically effective. One left the theatre echoing 
Barrie’s words, “ What's all this ado about edification? Are you 
pleased or are you not?” We were Joun GarreTi 
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Love and Mr. Murry 
Katherine Mansfield and Other Literary Portraits. By John 
Middleton Murry. (Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d ) 
Wen Mr. Murry can detach himself from his subject, when he 


can stand back and view it with an objective eve, his criticism ts 
often admirable. For this reason his The Problem of Style has 
always struck me as the best of his critical writings. When he deals 
with figures and personalities, and especially with people he feels 
to be near to himself in actual relationship (as Katherine Mansfield 
or D. H,. Lawrence) or temperamental affinity (as Blake or Keats) 

then comes the danger. His tendency then is always to project his 
own thoughts and emotions, even his own plans for humanity, upon 
his unfortunate subjects, until the moment comes when the reader 
has to ask himself whether he is reading autobiography or criticism. 


It is therefore with a feeling of some discomfort that one opens 
a new volume of Mr. Murry’s writings with the title of Literary 
Portraits. Nor is that discomfort allayed by a glance at the page 
of contents. Katherine Mansfield, Keats (three times), Richard 
Hillary, Max Plowman—these are all-too-suitable subjects for Mr. 
Murry’s gift of self-projection. It is curious, again, to note how 
in his writings he comes back repeatedly to the same personalities, 
— satisfied with his exploitation of them in the past, as though 
e feels restless so long as one shred of their imagination, one fibre 
of their emotional life, remains unhandled. Mr. Murry might in 
pity remember a line from one of his favoured poets, Blake : 
“Wilt thou stretch out the fibres of my soul like stalks of flax to 
dry in the sun?” 
And the dead horse, flogged too often, is now beginning to show 
Btrong signs of corruption. In time past Mr. Murry could at least 
handle a supple and persuasive style. But now style has gone bad 
on him, 


On the other hand, when Mr. Murry gets hold of a 
g6ubject with which he can feel no particular affinity his criticism 
Is often acute and spirited, The long essay Coleridge and Words- 
vorth is a good example. Mr. Murry finds it difficult to identify 
himself with either of these poets ; Wordsworth is too solid and 
too cold an intellect, Coleridge’s mind is too subtle and his emotiens 
oo diffused. But the Situation is interesting to Mr. Murry—the 
ituation of Coleridge’s spoilt marriage, of his and Wordsworth’s 

xilt friendship. Thus a balance is attained between the interest 
nd the detachment, and the critic’s faculty can get to work. Mr. 

{urry’s conclusion, that Coleridge in the “ Dejection Ode ” was 
nviting Wordsworth to share his own despair strikes me as extra 
Ordinarily well reasoned and documented ; and his contrast between 
the essentially passive character of Coleridge’s nature-description and 
Wordsworth’s “active universe” is a real contribution to critical 
theory. It illuminates the work of both poets. In George Chapman, 
gain, Mr, Murry finds an essentially unsympathetic figure, and 

cause he is able to set him over against a sympathetic one 
hakespeare—his essay has depth and balance. But in Keats and 
Shelley—too dangerous a juxtaposition—we return to “ criticism ” 
of this order: 
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“Maybe it is a defect in my own heart; but that simp!e vibra. 
tion never comes to me from Shelley There is love in him, deep 
burning and impassioned love ; but it is love of a different kind from 
that which I need. I say ‘need’ advisedly, for I fear that if I hag 
written poctry it would have been poetry of the She kind 
ibstract, intellectual, metaphysical. But my heart demand mething 


different.” 

And so on and so on. “Love is a word which modern critigs 
are chary of using,” Mr. Murray tells us in his first essay op 
Katherine Mansfield. For that chariness he abundantly makes up 
in this volume ; and reading his effusions—* This power and alchemy 
of love in Shakespeare. . Coleridge was incapable of a particular 
and personal love . » The imaginative love of the poet, and the 
personal love of the man There is to me no more grievous 
history than this of Coleridge It leaves me sad and miserable, 
for truly I love the man... . The Coleridge I can love unreservedly 
is the Coleridge before he met the Wordsworths. It would have 
been more satisfying if De Quincey had been able altogether to 
conform his conduct to his love. . .. The love that is the beginning 
of all life is not the same as the love which is the consummation of 
human living "—one can only mutter, again with William Blake, 

“Grown old in Love from Seven till Seven times Seven, 
I oft have wish’d for Hell for Ease from Heaven.” 
BERNARD BLACKSTONE 


"s 
Attack From Malta 
Briefed to Attack. By Air Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd 
Stoughton. 18s.) 

THE view that Malta was an unsinkable aircraft-carrier did not, we 
are told by Sir Hugh Lloyd, commend itself to the bomber crews 
on the island; it was impossible, they pointed out, to maintain a 
steady bomber offensive from an aircraft-carrier Both the view 
criticised and the bomber crews, huwever, remind us that the part 
played by Malta in the war was largely offensive. In retrospect we 
are inclined to remember only the mirecle by which Malta escaped 
the fate of Crete and the incredible sutflerings of the island under 
enemy air bombardment. Both these dealt with in Sit 
Hugh Lloyd’s book. He realised that he must retain the mastery 
of the air if Malta was to survive as a base, although he is critical 
of the undue prominence given to the defence of the island by the 
Press. There are accounts of the damage wrought by 
enemy air attacks, not only on the general life of the island but on 
the aerodromes and airstrips which were vital for its function in 
the war. 

The greater part of the book, however, as its tithe would imply, 
is devoted to the positive contribution which Malta made to victory. 


(Hodder and 


points are 


also good 


When Sir Hugh Lloyd was appointed Air Officer Commanding 
Mediterranean in May, 1941, Lord Portal’s parting instruction t 
him was: “ Your main task at Malta is to sink Axis shipping sailing 


from Europe to Africa.” This book is chiefly the record of how that 


task was carried out during the period of just over a year tl 
remained on the island. The difficulties in the way were tremen/ 
The island was short of aircraft and supplies of all kinds I 
construction and enlargement of aerodromes presented special 
problems ; there were no concrete-mixers, because there was 
concrete, and the only steam-rollers were old-fashioned and too light 
to make a runway that would hold a Wellington bomber. Even 
without enemy air attacks the task would have been a hard one 
Its performance in spite of the enemy’s fury amounted to almost 
a superhuman achievement. Sir Hugh Lloyd employs the metaphor 
of the sword and the shield. With one hand Malta struck at Axis 
shipping ; with the other she protected the sites and material which 
were essential for offensive tasks. There were never enough men, 
aeroplanes and supplies, and the allocation of resources between 
attack and defence was always a matter of delicate balance. 

Sir Hugh Lloyd demonstrates how near Malta came to surrender 
In the spring of 1942 shortage of food was having an effect on men’s 
fighting energy. But morale never suffered, and the author attributes 
this maintenance of morale to the fact that Malta’s réle in the wa 
was not passive. The attacks on Rommel’s lines of communication 
helped to stiffen Malta’s resistance to Kesselring’s attacks just a3 


the defence of the island kept it usable as an offensive base. Sir Hugh 
Lloyd in this book analyses clearly the way in which these attacks on 
shipping were planned and the important results they achieved 


While he pays special tribute to the men of his own service, he ii 


fair and generous to the others. If the R.A.F. was undoubtedly 
dominant arm, it was ably backed by sailors and soldiers and civilians. 
The reward of their efforts was the Axis surrender in Tunisia 

S. H. F. JoHNsto 
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Recent Poetry 


TRADITIONAL poets, not without cause, frequently accuse the 
modernist school of cerebral rather than emotional inspiration. Some 
of the volumes here reviewed confirm that the supporters of form 
do not always themselves speak from the heart. Where their themes 
are governed by mental contrivance, a fall in quality is instantly 
noticeable. Intellectualism must play its part, but a poem invariably 
suffers when effect is being too consciously sought. As for the 
critic, while he can give only his personal reactions to a poem, a 
degree of liberty must be allowed him for criticism of the poet’s 
command of rhythm, compression, clarity and syntax; for if it be 
admitted that poetry is an emotionally satisfying, rhythmical, 
condensed impression of sensual or spiritual feeling, what other 
criticism, apart from self-examination, can be made ? How can the 
critic criticise intellectually what has never been intellectually 
contrived ? 

Dorothy Wellesley knows when to flout the rule of compression, 
for she has discovered the value of emphasis by repetition. She 
uses this knowledge frequently in her Selected Poems (Williams & 
Norgate. 1os. 6d.), but not always, it must be admitted, with com- 
plete success. Many of the poems in this selection appear longer 
than might be necessary to convey her strong personal feeling. 

Christopher Hassall is also at his best when briefest. In The Slow 
Night (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.), which is his first published collection 
for eight years, there is much to delight his admirers. All the poems 
in this book are in blank verse and show a mature confidence which 
indicates that the years between have not been wasted. Typical of 
Mr. Hassall’s present vigour is the following stanza from “ Red 
Warning,” a soliloquy from a gun battery in Essex: 

“ .. We unmask the gun 
And wait, feeling the burden of our failure. 
If only we were not alone in this; 
If only those blue butterflies that lob 
Their chips of lovely weather at the poppies 
Would cringe to emerald cover, proof that the moon 
Or scabious outbreak on the sun had set 


Us all at odds. But unaware, they drink 
The day. Too plainly it’s within us, not 
Without, where normal August mints her gold, 


That Nature is disfigured.” 

In his Collected Poems (Sidgwick & Jackson. 10s. 6d.) John Gaws- 
worth conveys in ardent miniatures man’s eternal passions--old wine 
in new bottles. It is a representative collection and offers what 
the poet considers to be his two hundred best poems up to three 
years ago. In the words of his “ Juan,” he has “loved often, never 
cleaved to one,” and the reader, at any rate, may be glad of this. 

The popular children’s author V. H. Fri¢dlaender is a poet with 
whom Hodgson, Davies and Monro would have found much in 
common. Her Stand Alone (Fortune Press. 6s.) deserves to be read 
if only for comparison ; it will serve for more than that. 

Mr. Day Lewis writes warmly of the work of a young Australian, 
David Campbell, whose Speak with the Sun is published by Chatto 
and Windus (6s.). Mr Campbell is certainly versatile and is happy 
with both ballad and lyric form. The virility of his work is suggestive 
of his outstanding South African namesake Roy Campbell, while in 
quieter tones he might recall another and an older South African, 
Francis Carey Slater, whose Veld Patriarch and Other Poems (Long- 
mans. 8s. 6d.) are remarkably robust but on the whole insufficiently 
imaginative. Jon Wynne-TYSson. 
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LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
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Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution. 
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FINANCE 


It was not to be expected that the Cripps-Snyder-Abbot talks would 
in themselves bring decisions which would resolve the investment 
uncertainties which spring from the dollar problem. Indeed, as 
I see it, the only solid “ bull point ” which has so far emerged is that 
for the time being the risk of a serious show-down on economic and 
financial policies between this country and the United States has 
receded. The reference in the official communiqué to sterling 
devaluation leaves me unconvinced. I do not doubt that many things 
require to be done before any tinkering with the sterling-dollar rate 
becomes practical financial politics, but I would still advise investors 
to include gold shares in their portfolios as a devaluation “hedge” 
As to market prospects in the broad sense, the real key is now in the 
United States. If business there picks up, not only Britain’s dollar 
problem but most of the problems now confronting investors will be 
substantially eased. If the recession deepens, the world economic 
prospect will begin to look grim. We should know the answer 
before the end of the year. Meantime, caution should be the 
watchword. 
THE BUTLIN AFFAIR 


Mr. Butlin, the showman, had no difficulty at this week’s meeting 
of Butlin’s, Limited, in securing a vote of confidence from the great 
majority of the shareholders’ present. I am still unimpressed. At 
the meeting shareholders were given information about many matters 
on which they had every right to be fully informed in the annual 
report. They now know the terms on which the two luxury hotels 
in Bermuda and Nassau have been leased to their company. Why 
was this important deal referred to so casually and inadequately in the 
report ? As to the merits of the deals from the shareholders’ point 
of view, time alone will supply the answer. While it is possible 
that the hotels will be big dollar-earners, I think an investment of 
this kind at this time would far more appropriately have been retained 
by Mr. Butlin and his friends. 

As to prospects, although it is hoped to improve the company’s 
liquid position out of revenue, it is clear that capital expenditure on 
maintenance and improvements is bound to call for substantial sums. 
That implies conservative dividend policy, and it is not surprising that 
shareholders are now warned that the practice of paying large interim 
dividends is to be discontinued. With bookings at the holiday camps 
running rather below last year’s level it seems obvious that the total 
distribution for the current financial year will not be more than 
last year’s 60 per cent. Quoted around §s. 6d. the 1s. ordinaries have 
speculation recovery possibilities, but I do not advise a purchase at 
this stage. 

A LIQUIDATION SHARE 


For those who do not mind locking money up for a few weeks 
or, at the outside, a few months, the £1 shares of the British North 
Borneo Company look an attractive proposition. Several months 
have passed since this company’s assets were valued for compensation 
purposes, following the take-over by the British Government, at a 
figure which the directors have stated will mean a distribution to 
shareholders of not less than ros. a share. The Board’s intention is 
to put the company into voluntary liquidation, but this process has 
been held up by a group of shareholders who have wished to 
approach the Colonial Office on the question of the company’s war 
damage claim. The Board take the view that no useful purpose 
will be served by reviving this claim—which is substantial—and 
that the pay-out to shareholders is merely being delayed. The share- 
holders wish to make quite sure that there is no further compensa- 
tion possibility. 

The interesting point is that the present market price of 9s. 3d. 
makes no allowance for the chance of any war damage compensa- 
tion. Even allowing for brokers’ commission and transfer duty the 
total payable by a buyer up to 9s. 4$d. would be under 9s. 9d. 
which is still rather less than the figure indicated by the directors 
as the pay-out minimum. It should not take long to clear up the 
war damage question with the Colonial Office, after which the com- 
pany will go into liquidation and the cash distribution will be made. 
It looks to me as if the worst that can befall a buyer who does not 
give more than 9s. 44d. is that he will get his money back—and 4 
small profit—in a few months’ time. There is the possibility, if 
the war damage claim is recognised, of a rise of several shillings, but 
I am not suggesting that this is more than an outside chance 





